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PARIS. —AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTIISCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Prés, 

a Nada receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eview. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


J Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 
Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





NORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10 Pe my Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tur Reaper, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
tor the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 

Subscribers on account of Tae Reaper. Annual Subscription, 
including postage, 13 rupees. 





DITOR WANTED.— WANTED, A 


GENTLEMAN capable of undertaking the Soir Eprror- 
sup and Management of a Newspaper about to be established in 
a large Watering-place on the South Coast of Devon. Salary 
liberal.—Address, A. B., News Department, Messrs. Casse.., 
Perrer, & Garin’s, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. ° 








Estasuisnep 1824. 





President—Tue Arcueisnop or Canrersury. 
Chairman—Right Hon. Joun Ronert Mownray, M.P. 


( Wittram Bowman, Esq., F.R.S. 


Pare (Sir Cuantes Locock, Bart., F.R.S. 





Financial Results of the Society's Operations. 


The Annual Income exceeds. ...........cceeccesecceeees £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is over .......... £1,446,000 
‘The New Policies in the last year were 466, assuring ....£271,440 
‘The Bonus added to Policies at the last Division was... .£275,077 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to............ £1,962,620 





The following are among the distinctive features of the 
Society —_ 

Crepit System.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where 
the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the Annual Premiums 
during the first five years may remain on credit, and may either 
continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rares or Premium ror Youne Lives, with early partici- 
pation in Profits. : 

Expowment Assurances may be effected, without Profits, by 
which the Sum Assured becomes payable on the attainment of 
a specified age, or at death, whichever event shall first happen. 

Invatip Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. 

Promet Setriement: dr Crams.—Claims paid thirty days 
after proof of death. 





The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in 1862 
averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 28 per Cent., on the 
Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in Januury, 1867, 
and persons who effect New Policies before the end of June 
next will be entitled at that Division to one year’s additional 
share of Profits over later Entrants. 





Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of 
any of the Society’s Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James’s Square, London, 8. W. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
1 Old Broad Street, and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, London, 


Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved 
Fund, £1,900,000. 

INSURANCES due at Lady-day should be Renewed within 
Fifteen days therefrom (last day April 8th), or the same will be- 
come void. 

All Policies covering Stock, Machine 
in Trade, will be entitled to a Reduct 
Duty hitherto paid. 


Utensils, and Fixtures 
on of One-half of the 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


JOTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl Works of 


Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or oe in- 
tended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday, the 3rd, or Tuesday, 
the 4th of April next, after which time no Work can bly be 
received, nor can any Works be received which have y been 
publicly exhibited. 


FRAMES.—All pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 
Oil paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide margins, are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, as weil as projecting 
mouldings, may prevent Pictures obtaining the situation they 
otherwise merit. The other Regulations necessary to be ob- 
served may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 


case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 


any package. 


The Prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated 
to the Secretary. 





OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 


: BRITAIN, Albemarle Stree W.— CHARLES T. 
NEWTON, Esq., will, on THURSDAY NEXT, March 30, at 
Four o’clock, commencé a Course of Three Lectures on 
‘RECENT ACQUISITIONS TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
FROM RHODES,’ and on the ‘STATUES FROM THE 
FARNESE PALACE; to be continued on Tuesday, April 4, 
and Thursday, April 6. 


Subscription to this Course, 
Courses of Lectures, Two Guineas. 


H. BENCE JONES, Honorary Secretary. 


Half-a-Guinea. To all the 


March 25, 1865. 





RCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—Patron, H.R.H. 
The Prince or Waxes, K.G. 


THE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of the Drawings of PAINTED 
GLASS by the late CHARLES WINSTON, Esq, at the Rooms 
of the Arundel Society, 24 Old Bond Street, will be Opened on 
Monday, the 27th inst., to Members of the Institute and of the 
Arundel Society. 


A LECTURE will be given by T. GAMBIER PARRY, Esq., 
on Friday, March 31, at 4 p.m. Members of the Institute may 
obtain Tickets, on application to the Secretary, to admit their 
friends to the Exhibition, which will close on Saturday, April 8 

T. PURNELL, Secretary. 

Offices of the Institute, 1 Burlington Gardens. 





OOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
Tnx Covuncit of the Zoological Society having resolved to 
appoint a2 Prosevron in tun Socrery’s Garpens, at a salary of 
£250 per annum, Gentlemen desirous of offering themselves as 
Candidates for the post are requested to send in their applica- 
tions to the Secretary, cn or before the 22nd of April aentk The 
chief duty of the Prosector will be to make dissections of the 
animals that die in the Society’s Gardens, 


Further details may be obtained at the Society’s Office, or by 
letter addressed to the Secretary, 11 Hanover Square, London, 
w. 





UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION, 1865.—INDIAN DEPARTMENT. — Persons pos- 
sessing specimens representative of Indian Art or Manufacture, 
of intrinsic Merit, are informed that special facilities for the 
exhibition of such will be afforded in connexion with the Collec- 
tion from the India Museum contributed by the Secretary of 
State for India. 


Applications for space, stating the nature and size of the 
article (accompanied whenever possible with a photograph of 
the same), should be made to the Executive Committee, or to 
Dr. FORBES WATSON, Commissioner for the Indian Depart- 
ment, India Museum, Whitehall Yard, London. 


Exhibition Palace, Dublin. 





ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


IN THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
61 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week whi'e laid-ap by Injury, secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £5 5s. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stati to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 


tEGENT RTREET. 
W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 


RAILWAY 





RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY. — 

/ SATURDAY CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PRO- 
MENADE.—Vocalists: Madame Parepa, Madame Rudersdof, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Herr Fass) from Theatre Royal 
Hanover (first appearance). 


hy ere includes ‘Symphony,’ A minor, J. F. Barnett 
— time) ; Operetta ‘ L’Impressario,’ Mozart ; Overture, ‘ Ruy 
las,” Mendelssohn, &c. 


Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Tickets Free. 
Reserved Seats, Half-a-crown. 





E late DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.—An 


EXHIBITION of the WORKS of this eminent Artist. 
consisting of Paintings, Drawin and Sketches in Oil and 
Water-colour, is now OPEN to the Public at 9, Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, from 10 to 5.—Admission, 1s. 





TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

NEW YORK DIVISION.—SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS. 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION.—FIRST MORTGAGE 
oe i ; Interest Payable Ist April, at the Consolidated Bank 
(Limited). 


The COUPONS from the above Bonds will be PAID on the Ist 
April, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar, and must be left two clear 
days at the Office of the Company, No. 2 Old Broad-street, 
London, E.C., for examination. If sent by post, a cheque for 
the amount will be remitted in course. 


2 Old Broad-street, London, E.C., March, 1865, 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victo and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
Estasuisnep 1842, 





Curer Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
Street, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Private Agents Wanted. 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 1 xing William Street, London, E.C. 

Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, and 

a oe economical home and colonial rates for civi 
v 


and military lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all participating policies six years in force 
reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so that £50 only 


of each £100 of premium falling due is charged. Total as- 
surances issued exceed seven millions sterling, claims paid 1} 
million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or an average annual 
return of 9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on life interests, and on real and other property in con- 
nexion with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
Fovunpep rs 1845, 
Trustees : 
The Right Hon. the Ear] of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

GRAEFENBERG VIL NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, er the direction of Mr. Mer- 
care (Proprietor of the “. ame Establishment, Priessnitz 


House, on Green, W.). 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in ay age ins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the 


Great Norther: 
Railway of the King’s Cross Station, whence trains star t 
every hour. 


Terms and Prospectuses to Mrs. WESTON, Grac- 
"7 fenberg Ville os above . 
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ANGLO- ITALIAN BANK (Limited). 
DIRECTORS, 


His Excellency the Baron RICASOLI, President. 
Sir JAMES HUDSON, G.C.B. 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Esq., F.R.S., } Vice-Presidents. 


Geo. Garden Nicol, Pa: 
Sir Jas. P. Lacaita, K.C.M.G. 


Chas. H. Gischen, Esq. S. Leonino, Esq. 
I, Leonino, Esq. Com. Devincenzi. 
Branches: Turin, Milan, and Florence. 


Every description of banking business transacted. 
Money received on deposit at 5} per cent. for periods of not 


less than three months. : 
WM. COLES, Secretary. 
No. 16 Leadenhall Street, 25rd January, 1865. 




















AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Specimen Book 
or Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13 Mark Lane, London. 





HE ART of ILLUMINATING 


WITHOUT a MASTER.—A New Work, with Full In- 
structions in Colouring, and a Simple Method of making Raised 
Gold Ornamentations. With Eight Sheets of Outlines, contain- 
ing over One Hundred Specimens from MSS. in the Library of 
the late Grorcr Orror, Esq. Alphabets, &c., and complete 
Directions for Colouring them lke the Originals. Admirably 
suited for teaching in Schools. Price 5s. post free. Orders must 
contain remittance. 


NEWMAN & OFFOR, 132 Leadenhall Street, F.C. 
(Copyright.) 





DMIRED SONGS.—Words by ALFRED 

Tennyson, Esq., D.C.L. (Poet Laureate) ; Music by Miss 

M, Loxpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). ‘ Airy Fairy Lilian,’ ‘ Lady Clara 

de Vere,’ ‘ The Brook,’ ‘ The Song of Love and Death,’ ‘Maud,’ 

“Home they brought her Warrior Dead,’ and ‘Too late, too 
late.’ Each 2s. 6d. ; free for 16 Stamps each. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street. 


RATIS and POSTAGE FREE.—Fifth 
J Enlarged Edition of ROBERT COCKS & Cos THER- 
MATIC CATALOGUE of NEW VOCAL MUSIC, giving the 
words and first bars of each Song. 
London: New Burlington Street, W, 








E EXPORT TRICHORD PIANETTE, 
manufactured in solid mahogany, with extra bolts and 
bracings, for extreme climates, 63 octaves, check action. Price 
28 guineas, 
London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, 
Regent Street. 





Esrasiisuep 1848. 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 


R. J. B. LANGLEY, M.R.C.S., &e. 


a’s Coxt.), continues to give his Personal and prompt 
attention to every kind of negotiation between Medical, Legal, 
or other Professional Men. The business is conducted with the 
most careful regard to the interests of Clients, and the Fees 
moderate. No charge made to Enquirers or Purchasers. Part- 
nerships and Practices in Law and Medicine always on the 
Register. Highest references given. 


PROFESSIONAL AGENCY OFFICES, 50 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 





LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 


78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 


The Nobility, Clergy, bate | Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respec fully informed that they can 
always be provided, free of c e, and at afew hours’ notice, 
with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Companions, 
and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable references required before 
placing names upon the r, 80 that Employers may accept 
an introduction these Offices as a guarantee of the ct- 
ability and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 


Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery paid to the 
Co on Orders exceeding 20s.—The Larcrsr and most 
varied os ae — — a a. —_ —_ bp ee 
Papers, Enve ecount an \, ouseho 
ot sagnaen Cozens’ celebrated Guanes Case of oe 
forwarded free to any Railway Station in England on receipt of 
Post-office Order.—No Cuarcr for Plain Stamping Crests, er 
or Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relie 
reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 
és. Business or Dies from 3s.—Scuoo. Srationery 
Tukstanda, Deepatch Boxes, Stationcry Cablucta; Postage Seales 
xes, one 

Writing Cases, &c., post free. “3 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 





RIVATE TUTOR.—A Cle an, M.A. 
Traits Cambridge, near Richmon sfimpertenced in 


on, Lange hly satisfacto imonials, is 
desirous of meeting a pil. Address, Bera, Hiscoxes & 


Soy’s Library, Richmond, Surrey. 





LE aly FIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
— a — the 2. or Waten, This Starch 
1802. Sold by all G UNDRY, ~ A wy  oeeee @ Prize Mepat, 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 








IL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 


externally). This ay By. first used only for Gout, is now 
to be all of 
applicable cases of Chronic and 











ELEVINGNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 

Pale, dry, dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s., 30s., 36s,, and 
42s, a doz. 

Port, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 

Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz. 

Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 

Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 

High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
brated Vintages. 


yAnsals, OLD and SOFT, 20s. doz.— 


Virgin Marsala, dry and delicate, 24s. per doz. 





? 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perriys, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Pexrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 


Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Buackweit; Messrs. Barcray 
& Sox, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 


universally. 





( {AUTION. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
) READING SAUCE, tor Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use 
is sold by ali respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 
Warehouse. 

Aut Orners are Spvriovs Imrratrons. 





REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeceo- 
pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally. 
recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all beverages, 
When the doctrine of Homceopathy was first introduced into 
this country, there were to be obtained no preparations of 
Cocoa, either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the 
stomach ; the nut was cither supplied in the crude state, or so 
unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS, 
of London, Homeeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the year 
1839, to turn his attention to this subject, and at length 
succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being 
the first to produce an article pure in its composition, and so 
refined by the perfect trituration it receives in the process it 
through, as to be most acceptable to the delicate 
stomach. 





PPS’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA is dis- 


AJ tinguished as an invigorating and grateful breakfast 
beverage, with a delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, 
* Adulterations of Food,’ says, ‘Cocoa contains a great variety 
of important nutritive principles; every ingredient necessary 
to the growth and sustenance of the body,’ Again—‘As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.’ Directions—Two teaspoonfuls of the powder in a break- 
fast cup filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring mean- 
while. Secured in tin-lined } Ib., } Ib., and 1 lb. packets 
labelled, J. Errs, Homeeopathic Chemist, 112 Great Russell 
Street ; 170 Piccadilly ; and 48 Threadneedle Street. Manufac- 
tory, Euston Road, London ; and sold by Grocers, Confectioners, 
and Chemists. 


— 





(AU TION. —CHLORODYNE.—IN 
CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital 
physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the 
discoverer—of Chlorodyne: that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 
The public, therefore, are cautioned against using any other 
than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. It is 
affirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 
efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, ec. 


Earl Russe]l has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the 
following :—‘ Extract of a dispatch from Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864:—The remedy most 
efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to 
be Cu.ioropysr, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. 
Burke I have saved several lives.’ 

No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s. 6d. J.T. Davenport, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., 
sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genuine without 
the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Govern- 
ment stamp. 





*Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent properties. As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
-~_ in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indispen- 
sable.’ 


E COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CLATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 
as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
who writes—‘I find it to be entirely composed of the 
Jecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
be ere py - testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 

uthor of ‘ Adulterations Detected,’ and other Works on Food, 
one pow of whose published Analysis will be given with each 
ckage. 


In Tins, 1 and 2 Ibs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; 6 Ibs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
12 lbs. at 1s. 3d. per Ib. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per Ib. 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warehousemen, 65 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W. 





HE WHEELER AND WILSON CELE- 
BRATED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE, for £9. 

The Wheeler and Wilson Company have now Machines at £9 
and upwards, which will do all descriptions of work for which 
ome: eet have so long been ppsnmnent, -s ong 

emm , gathering, cording, binding, tucking, 1- 
ming, quilting, felling, &e. 


Instruction gratis to every purchaser, and Illustrated Pro- 
spectus gratis and post free. 
Offices and Sale Rooms, 139 Regent Street, W 
The Fairy Machine, manufactured by the Company for Mrs. 
General Tom Thumb, is now on view for a few days. 


330 











Estasuisuep A.D. 1700. 


PEANB'S (the Monument), Lonpon BrinGe. 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 


for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality and 
cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, afford- 
ing a choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser, 
The following are some of the _—— for Ivory-handled Knives 
each — ing of the best steel, bearing our name, and 
warranted :— 





























&. d.| 8. d. | 8.d.| s.d.| 8.d.| 8. | 8 | & 
Table Knives, per doz. | 12 6/ 14 0| 16 0| 19 0} 23 0} 25} 29] 33 
Dessert ditto - 11 6| 12 0/12 0/ 15 0] 18 0| 20} 23) 38 
Carvers, Joint, per pair| 50/ 50] 56] 66] 76] 8] 9) 12 





E LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 
4 FORKS.—The best manufacture, well-finished, strong] 
plated. Every article stamped with our mark, and gtaramtesd. 























FIipp.e | REEDED Krxa’s Liny 
2nd | Best | 2nd; Best | 2nd |Best! Best 
Per dozen. ad@.i @ 8. &. &. &. 8. 
Table Spoons ..| 330/ 40 | 44 58 54 66 | 58 
Table Forks ....| 31 0 38 | 44 56 54 64 56 
Dessert Forks ..| 23 0 29 | 32 40 37 46 40 
Dessert Spoons.| 24 0 30 | 32 2 37 48 | 42 
Tea Spoons ....| 14 6 18 22 26 26 32 26 
Gravy Spoons) mie | 
cochy| 66| 76 | 9} mM | m | az} 10 











D ISH COVERS & HOT-WATER 

DISHES.—DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to 
their varied and excellent assortment of these goods, to which 
they are continually adding all modern approved patterns in 
Electro-plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 








£8, £8.) £8.) £6] £8] £8. 
Britan. Metal, set of 5| 3 0] 3 6{ 310] 4 6{ 510] 5615 
Britan. Metal, sect of 6} 4 5] 413] 5 O| 5 8: 7 7] 717 
Block ‘Tin, set of 6 018] 110] 2 0; 2 2' 2 8] 217 
Block Tin, set of7 ..| 1 4] 2 0! 213] 217) 3 4] 310 
Electro-plate, set of 4} 12 8] 12 12 | 4 0) 15 o| 15 15| 26 4 





New Iilustrated Catalogue and Price Furnishing List, gratis, and 
post free. 


DEANE & CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM STREET, 


LONDON BRIDGE. 





YLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 


/ and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms, Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom Wiutuiam 8. Burton imports them direct. 


7s. 6d. to £45, 

13s. 6d. to £16 10 per pair. 
18s, to £16 16s. 

6s. to £9. 

4s. per gallon. 


Clocks, from 

Candelabra, from 

Bronses, from .. .. «. « 
Lamps, moderateur, from .. 
Pure Colza Oil.. .. .. 





W ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA LOGUE gratis and 
vost paid. It contains upwards of 600 Llustrations of his 
illimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron and Brass 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Large Show Rooms, 
at 30 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 





HE FURNISHING of BEDROOMS.— 


HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it would be 
advantageous to their Customers to see a much larger selection 
of BEDROOM FURNITURE than is usually displayed, and 
that, to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 
a of Furniture, it is necessary that each description 
should be placed in sepagate Rooms, They have therefore 
erected large and additional Show-Rooms, by which they are 
enabled not only to extend their show of Lron, Brass, and W 
Bedsteads, and Bedroom: Furniture, beyond what they believe 
has ever been attempted, but also to provide several small 
Rooms for the purpose of keeping complete Suites of Bedroom 
Furniture in the diterent styles. 


Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some.of them light and ornamental, and 
others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic 
Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also set apart 
in Separate Rooms, so that, Customers are able to see the effect 
as it would appear in their own Rooms. A Suite of very 
superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, 
and from time to time new and aslent Furniture in various 


Woods will be added. ; 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, 
so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of 
any particular Pattern ascertained as it would appear on the 

stead, 


A very large Stock of Bedding (Heat & Son’s original trade) 
is placed on the Bedsteads. 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bedrooms, and 
Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly 
increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight focme, 
Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large Ground Floors, 
the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bedroom 
Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this purpose, that the manufacture may be under 
their own immediate care. 


Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and persona! 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 


They particularly call attention. to their Patent Spring 
Mattress, the Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 


Mattress. 
Heat & Sox's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, 


and Bedroom Furniture sent. free b —196 197 198 Totten- 
ham Court Road, London. rom 
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UN COTTON MANUFACTORY. 


Great Eastern Cuemicat’ Works, Srowmarket, ScFFOLE, 
MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 





Tis Manvractory has been established for the purpose of 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection of 
Baron Lenx. Messrs. THomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub- 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 
for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Leyxx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 
lowing :— 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
‘by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. : 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. ~ fs 

4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

. 5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. ne ’ ’ meer : 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with a 
shorter length of barrel. é : : 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 
more numerous pieces than gunpowder. ‘ 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to ~—me smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

iz, In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable a much 
greater quantity of work to be done in a given time ata given 
cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
ee in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 

owder. 

é 14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
out the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 
the charge. 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


ae weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun 
wder. 

Po. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destroy 
bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle with 
great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than ayn tye 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the ad- 
vantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom, 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of the next, and 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
pon bed heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 
artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 
22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 


patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, simply 
by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it becomes as 
good as before. 

24. Itis much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and is con- 
stant and unalterable in its nature. 





MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, and 
Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various forms re- 
quired for their use. Mining charges will be supplied in the 
rope form according to the diameter of bore required, and Gun 
Cotton match-line will be supplied with it. Instructions as to 
the method of using it in mines will also be supplied. 


They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 
deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every de- 
scription of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 


may make special arrangements with the patentee through | 


Messrs. Prentice & Co. 
Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with & DELIGuTrVL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by usi 
FIELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE’ SO 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 


Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kingdom ; 
but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the names of 
J.C. & J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works ; 


Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paratfine 
Candles. 





(JANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 


\) fitting. No Holder or Paper or Scraping. Parenren. 
Fie.p’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless amber Candle. 
Seir-rittixe, Clean, Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 
end. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 
for Export at the Works, 


J. C. & J, FIELD'S, Urrer Marsn, Lauesern. 


—, Net yom Ustrep Service Soar Tasers, and 
: ARAPFINE Ca) TR Mi ISTY'’S 
G OVERNMENT, ANDLES, as supplied to HER MAJESTY’S 





EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON; 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK; 
Beg to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are now 
manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object glasses, varying in aperture from 2} to four inches. 

The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with the 
best object-glasses ; brass-tubes, with rack adjustment to focus, 
finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, with sun- 
shades ; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, with horizontal 
and vertical motions, and steadying rods, All packed in 
neat cases. ‘ 

In consequence of increased facilities in their manufacture 
T. Cooxe & Sons are enabled to offer their EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 

They also beg to solicit attention to their 


PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS, 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Cirele, to one minute of arc ; tangent-screw motion, 
and all negessary means of adjustment in position, on stout 
tripod stands, From £5 to £12 10s, 





PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 





HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE & SONS, | 
31 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
MAnvuractory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners Srreer, 
Oxrorp Srreet, and 448 Srranp (Opposite Charing Cross Rail- 
way Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public a medium for 
supp ying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable, than any yet produced, They are self-adhesive, 
affording support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied 
at prices completely defying competition. Consultation free. 
Teeth from 5s, Sets, 5, 7, 10 and 15 Guineas, warranted. For 
the efficacy, utility, and success of the system, vide ‘ Lancet.’ 


*.* No connexion with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


MER EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenin 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, and render 
support to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
the reach.of all. 


Consultations free. 
*.* Observe—No connexion with any of the same name. 
3 GROSVENOR STREET. 





EETS. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. -A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED -INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel — he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of mate’ ane, eheve all, poaek 
ness in ce, must ensure universal approbation, and de 
competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are capoctaliy adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London, 


F. BOHN & CO.’S ‘REMINDER.’ 


A most useful waistcoat-pocket or reticule Aide-Mémoire, so 
manufactured as to enclose half a sheet of note paper folded, 
which can be renewed without trouble as rea, and oc- 
cupying but little space, will be found tavajuable in visiting, 
marketing, business appointments, &c., &c. In roan, silk lined, 
price 6d., of all Booksellers and Stationers; and by enclosing 
seven stamps, by post of the Manufacturers— 


F. BOHN & CO., Kennington Oval, S. 
Jol 








On Tuesday next, price 1s, 5d. 


PART XXVII. 


‘THE READER,’ 


FOR MARCH. 


Also, VOL. IV. or ‘THE READER,’ 


Price lls. bound. 





CASES FOR BINDING VOL IV. 


2s. each. 


Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 
Price Fourrence; Stampep, Fiverence. 


Tue object of ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 
want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary merit 
and general ability. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, it is con- 
sidered that this object has not yet been attained; and the 
success of ‘THE READER’ proves that this opinion is 
correct. ‘THE READER’ commands the services of dis- 
tinguished writers in every branch of Literature and Science, 
so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics 
whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic of 
which they write. It is desired to have every work of note 
reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally uncon- 
nected with any publishing firm, ‘THE READER’ will show 
equal favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, and thus 
be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking public, 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER’ the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a FuLL anp 
DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during 
the week, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, maps, 
&c., and, wherever it is desirable, each publication is accom- 
panied by a short descriptive notice. All works deserving 
further consideration are reviewed at length within a week 
or two of publication. The special attention devoted by ‘THE 
READER’ to Foreign Literature enables its readers to keep 
themselves acquainted with every work of interest published on 
the Continent or in America, 


The very inadequate manner in which tHe progress or Science, 
and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC MEN, 
are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a weekly 
organ which would afford scientific men a means of com- 
munication between themselves and with the public, have 
long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London. 


The Proprietors of ‘THE READER,’ therefore, with a 
view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they 
have hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and 
most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers 
of the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus itis that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PRoGREss, in which 
he: workers themselves kindly render their valuable assist- 
ance, is given. 


Topics*of Mvstcat, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are dis- 
cussed in ‘THE READER’ in separate and original Arti 
cles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject 


CorresronpeNce on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from 
writers of note, finds a place in ‘ THE READER.” 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£ 8. d. 
Four Lines or under ...... eoveccccccccsccccccsesesseses O S 
For every additional Line ...........sccsceccescseseee 0 0 6 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 

Four Lines, or under .........seeseecs Se casesses - 020 
For every additional Line ..........c.scccccccecccssee 0 0 6 
A Colum .....seseee eeeersccceseccscesccssesecess & BS O 
A Page (3 Columns) .....cccccccscctccscces cocccccsece 9 O O 


Across Two Columns one-third extra. 


Disptavep ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO THE 
Space occuriep. 


Advertisements received til Five o'clock on Thursday Evening. 


LONDON: 2 .TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, 
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LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
May now be had, in 8 vols. post 8vo, price 48s., 


‘ HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES II. the t Hon. Lorp 
Macavtay. With Portrait and brief Memoir. Cabinet Edition, 
complete in 8-vols., price 48s. cloth ; or 84s. bound in tree-calf 
by Riviere; or each volume separately, price 6s. cloth. 


LIBRARY EDITION, in 5 vols, 8vo, 
price 42, cloth, or 51. 15s. 6d. in tree-calf by Riviere, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, complete in 4 vols. 
crown 8vo, price 16s. cloth, or in 14 Parts, price 1s. each. » 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., Paternoster Row. 





LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


A new Edition, in 16mo, with Vignette on qos, ates 4s. 6d. 
cloth ; or 10s, 6d. bound in morocco by Riviére. 


AYS of ANCIENT ROME; with IVRY 

and THE ARMADA. By the Right Hon. Lord Macavuay. 

An Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with 

Illustrations, original and from the antique, by G. Scuarr, 

engraved on Wood by S. WixtiaMs, in fscp. 4to, price 21s. cloth, 
gilt edges; or 42s. elegantly bound in morocco by Riviére. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





DONALDSON’S VARRONIANUS AND NEW CRATYLUS. 
Third Edition, in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
NEW CRATYLUS ; or, Contributions 


towards a more Accurate Knowledge of the Greek 
Joun W. Donatpson, D.D., sometime Fellow of 


ty teed, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, Third Edition, price 1és., 
VARRONIANUS: a Critical and Historical 


Introduction to the Ethnography of Ancient Italy, and to the 
Philological Study of the Latin Language. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





ARCHBISHOP THOMSON'S ‘LAWS OF THOUGHT.’ 
Now ready in crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., cloth, 


N OUTLINE OF THE NECESSARY 

LAWS OF THOUGHT: A Treatise ow Pure and Applied 

Logic. By the Most Rev. Witt1am Tuomson, D.D., Lord Arch- 
bishop of York. Seventh Thousand. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





COLLECTIVE EDITION OF MISS SEWELL’S STORIES 
AND TALES. 


The Set of Ten Volumes, crown 8vo, price 34s. 6d. boards; or 
price 44s. 6d. cloth extra, with gilt edges, 


ALES AND STORIES. By the Author 


of ‘Amy Herbert.’ New and cheaper uniform Edition, 
each Story or Tale complete in One Volume :— 


6d 

e ++. 38, 6d 

The Earl’s Daughter .. 2s. 6d. | Margaret Percival .... 5s. 0d’ 
The — of Life 2s. 6d. | Laneton Parsonage .... 4s. 6d 
Cleve  peseceescere 3s, 6d. | Ursula ............+.-. 4s. 6d_ 


*To the thoroughness and integrity, the absolute rectitude 
inculcated in thought, word, and deed, and to the tender —v 
extended to the erring and repentant, we are inclined to attri- 
bute Se! hold these works —_ on seagere of all es and -” 
ages. e pure transparent sincerity even on those who 
are apt to any work whose aim and object are religious 
heavy and uninteresting. The republication of these works in 
an easy accessible form is a benefit of which we cannot over- 
estimate the solid advantages.’—Globe. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., Paternoster Row. 





MR. CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 


Second Edition, in square 18mo, pearl type, price 5s. 


KET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: being a close Abridgment 
of the Author’s Practical French and English Dictionary, pre- 
serving all the most useful features of the orignal work con- 
densed into a much smaller Volume. By Leon Contanseav, 
French Examiner for Military and Civil Appointments, &c. 
‘This is an abri ent of| tains several improvements 


the same Author’s tical | upon existing pocket diction- 
French Dictionary, and con- | aries.’—Athenewm. 


CONTANSEAU’S' PRACTICAL 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY [the larger work], 
Ninth Edition, corrected, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Parr I. French-English, 5s. 6d. II. English-French, 5s. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 








GALBRAITH & HAUGHTON’S SCIEN TIFIC MANUALS. 
* Now ready, in fsep. 8vo, price 3s. sewed, or 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ANUAL of ARITHMETIC ; Revised 
- Edition, containing nearly 2,000 Examples. By Rev. J. 
A. Gavprarrn, M.A., and Rev. S. Haventron, M.D., F.R.S., 
Professors in the University of Dublin. Also, Improved Editions 
of the following Manuals by the same Authors :— 


ASTRONOMY rT ae 74 0% ss ve 
HYDROSTATICS .. oe on de ee _ 
STEAM-ENGINE .. as ot ee ee os 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. < oe es 
OY OS ee os 
EUCLID, 2 Panrs, each .. 0% ae o* 
MATHEMATICAL TABLES .. 
TIDES and TIDAL CURRENTS... ee ae 
’ Or Simpence more each Manual in cloth lettered. 
London; LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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RAILWAY REFORM. 

HE book recently published by Mr. Galt 

raises a question of great importance to 
the whole community—viz., whether, by any 
re-arrangement of the tenure under which 
railway companies hold their property, we 
may expect to obtain cheaper fares for passen- 
gers, or lower rates for goods. 

Any reduction in the cost of conveying the 
products of industry from one place to another 
is equivalent to a reduction in the price of 
raising that produce ; such a reduction would 
be of the greatest importance to this country. 
Whatever may have been the benefits of 


. Free-trade, a large share of the commercial 


prosperity which we have experienced in the 
last twenty years has been the result of the 
railway system. It alone has rendered pos- 
sible the conveyance of the enormous quanti- 
ties of merchandise and minerals which the 
extension of our manufactures has required. 

Railway companies owe their existence to 
the powers of purchasing, compulsorily, the 
property which lay in the way of their deve- 
lopment. They can, therefore, claim no 
immunity from a similar power, should it be 
shown to be for the benefit of the community 
that it should be exercised against them. 

Mr. Galt proposes to buy up all the rail- 
ways, and to work them by means of a 
Government board, composed of twenty-four 
delegates from the boards of directors of exist- 
ing companies, under a Minister of the 
Crown, ‘future appointments to be made on 
the competitive system.’ 

One of the objections which occur to the 
transfer of the railways to the Government is, 
that railways are still in progress of develop- 
ment; the best form of permanent way, of 
rolling stock, of signals, is not yet agreed 
upon. What is considered perfect to-day is 
deemed antiquated to-morrow. The energies 
of the greatest engineering talent in the 
country are continually devoted to devising 
improvements. While this development is 
going on, it is desirable that it should be 
assisted by having as many different foci of 
improvement as possible, instead of being 
centred in one board. 

In Prussia, the Government possesses some 
lines, and the companies possess other lines, 
and an emulation between the companies and 
the Government is thus kept up. No such 
emulation could exist if all were placed under 
a Government board. 

It is also objected that the system through 
which our railways have hitherto been deve- 
loped has provided this country with a larger 
amount of railway accommodation to the 
square mile in a shorter time than could have 
been obtained under any other system. 

The extension of railway accommodation 
has not yet reached a normal condition; 
indeed, it can never do so, so long as beds of 
mineral wealth remain to be explored. 

If railways became the property of the 
State, there would be a tendency in Parlia- 
ment to discourage the construction, by 
private companies, of new lines, which would 
compete with existing lines; or, if the con- 
struction of new lines were left to the Go- 
vernment, their selection might become a 
matter of political jobbing. 

One of the greatest safeguards at the 
present time against the raising of rates for 





goods lies in the power which private manu- | 


facturers, and coal and mine owners, have of 


bringing forward new lines, when the old | 


companies refuse accommodation at reason- 

able rates ; and, provided the new line of rail- 

way does not run side by side with an exist- 

ing railway, it would always be an advantage 

a community that a new line should be 
e. 


It is objected that if the railways became 


ret 





a Government monopoly this power would 
cease, and improvements would not progress 
beyond what might be the standard of per- 
fection when Government took the railways. 

All such objections might, however, be 
waived, if it could be shown that the posses- 
sion of railways by the Government would 
reduce the cost of conveyance. What, then, 


is the margin which present profits give for a | 


reduction of fares and rates ? 

There is about 400,000,000/. invested in 
railways; of this, 300,000,000/. is in shares, 
and the remaining 100,000,000/. is on mort- 
gage. Upon this latter probably an average 
interest of 44 to 4? per cent. is paid. The 
cost of working the railways is about 49 per 
cent. The gross receipts from railway traffic 
for 1863 was 31,000,000/., which would leave 





about 16,000,000/., after deducting working | 


expenses, for interest on capital and loans. If 
the Government borrowed the whole amount 
invested at 34 per cent., the interest would 
amount to 14,000,000/., leaving 2,000,000. 
for reduction of rates, or barely 1-15th of the 
receipts. 

Mr. Galt, however, urges that the rates 
should be reduced, and considers that the 
money lost by the reduction of rates would 
be more than recovered by an increase 


of trafiic; he cites various cases of com- 
petition between railway companies in 
which a_ great reduction of fare has 


not been followed by much reduction of 
dividend ; and argues that because the North 
and South Western Junction, and the North 
London Railways, can carry at very low fares, 
similar fares might be introduced universally. 
In the cases of competition which he men- 
tions, the low fares were only charged between 
certain stations—often between two stations 
only—the fares between the other stations 
remaining the same. 

Again, the railways cited as instances of 
the success of low fares are railways in the 
outskirts of London, where trains run every 
few minutes, and are filled with an omnibus 
traffic. No doubt such low fares pay amply 
when the trains are full, but for long dis- 
tances time becomes an element in the calcu- 
lation. It will be found that, assuming the 
conditions as to speed and proportionate cost 
of journey to be equal, the number who 
travel between different places will vary 
directly as the population, and inversely as 
the square of the distance. 

It is, however, certain that the railway 
companies have not, as a rule, fostered their 
cheap or low-class traffic; and that if they 
would give third-class passengers return 
tickets, and attach third-class carriages to all 
trains, they would obtain an enormous in- 
crease of that class. Indeed, it is probable 
that trains for working-men, run at an early 
hour into all large towns, and return trains 
run out in the evening, at a low fare, would 
prove exceedingly remunerative, as soon as 
working-men had learned to appreciate them. 

If all the railways were under one manage- 
ment, it would be unnecessary to run trains 
from London to Birmingham, or London and 
Dover, on two lines at the same time, and 
economy would result from arranging the 
trains on each line to run at alternate hours, 
instead of both starting, as at present, at the 
same time; and this is an arrangement which 
identity of interest alone could bring about. 

Similarly, if the lines were all under one 
management, merchandise and minerals 
would be conveyed by the shortest or most 
convenient routes, instead of being taken 
round, as is the case now, by the lines of the 
company which collects the traffic; or pos- 
sibly one trunk line might be used chiefly 
for goods traffic, and another chiefly for pas- 
senger traffic, by which means the chances of 
accident would be diminished. 

The arrangements for enabling passengers 
to go by cross-lines would be more studied if 
the lines were under one management, and 
a uniform tariff and proper arrangements 
for parcels traffic might be organized, by 
which the business of shopkeepers would be 
much facilitated. 

These are advantages which might be anti- 
cipated from the possession of railways by 
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the Government, provided they continued te 
be worked with the same spirit of econom 
with which railway companies work, and with 
a regard to the public interests. 

The possession by the Government of rail- 
ways involves, however, the possession of 
large manufacturing establishments lhke 
Crewe and Swindon. Economy in such 
establishments, and, indeed, the whole profit 
of working railways, depends upon an accu- 
rate attention to details, such as the numbers 
and wages of labourers and porters; the eco- 
nomical use of coke in the engines; of oil 
and grease for the wheels of the rolling stock. 
A very slight increase in the quantities used 
of any of these articles per mile run by an 
engine or vehicle, would amount in the year 
to sums which would materially affect the 
profits. The contracts for materials would 
be enormous, and difficult to superintend. 

The Post-office does not offer any analogy. 
There the plant required for working can all 
be obtained by contract; the only establish- 
ment wanted is that for receiving, sorting, 
and delivering letters, the latter requiring 
only a low class of labour. 

Mr. Galt himself raises objections to the 
Government purchasing railways, and leasing 


| them out to contractors for defined periods. 


A balance of all these considerations makes 
us doubt the expediency of adopting Mr. 
Galt’s plan, and leads us rather tu desire te 
eliminate the defects which exist in the 
present system. 

This is the view which the Government 
appears to have taken of the matter. They 
have appointed a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the cost of working railways, and to 
report whether it would be practicable, by 


| means of changes in the laws relating to rail- 


ways, or otherwise, to effect a more con- 
venient interchange of traffic between the 
several systems of railways, and more econo- 
mical arrangements for the working of rail- 
ways, so as to make any considerable reduction 
in the costs of conveyance and in the charges 
to the public, and more effectually to provide 
for the safe, expeditious, punctual, and cheap 
transit of passengers and merchandise, with 
as near an approach as may be to uniformity 
of charge and equality of treatment for all 
persons under similar circumstances. 

We believe that this inquiry may be of 
advantage by throwing light upon a subject 
at present but little understood by the public; 
and that reduction of fares and rates might 
be gradually obtained if Parliament would 
use the opportunities it possesses, through 
the applications made by railway compames 
for fresh powers, as a lever for obtaining 
concessions from the companies. 
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LANCASHIRE’S LESSON. 
Lancashire's Lesson; or, the Need of a Settled Po wy 
in Times of Exceptional Distress. By W. T. 
M. Torrens, Author of ‘ Industrial Histery of 
Free Nations,’ ‘ Life of Sir James Graham,’ &c 
(London : Triibner & Co. Manchester: Palmer 
and How.) 
‘wr book contains an admirably-written 
and succinct account of the events that 
occurred during the period of the Cotton Fa- 
mine ; a history of the succession of facts from 
the beginning of the scarcity of cotton, eon- 
sequent upon the American war, down to the 
time when the Public Works Act came inte 
full operation. And the ‘lesson,’ which Mr. 
Torrens is desirous that the English Govern- 
ment should learn from the record of these 
years of severe local distress, is, that a pro- 
vision should be added to the Poor-laws as 
already existing, by which in such exceptional 
times as those through which Lancaskire 
has just passed public employment might 
immediately be found for those who are de- 
prived of their usual work by no fault of their 
own ; so that in this manner honest and in- 
dustrious labourers might be at once saved 


_ from the dependence on charity, or from the 


degradation of becoming paupers, as well 
as from the more serious moral deterioration 


| which must be unavoidable, in a greater or 
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lese degree, where numbers are receiving 
money of which they do not recognize the 
individual givers, and to which their only 
claim is their need. 

Tt seems to us that no case can be more 
clearly made out than this of Mr. Torrens’s ; 
and were it not that so many clear cases are 

ved, without any consequence whatever 
Piowing on the demonstration, we should 
imagine that the next session of Parliament 
eould not pass over without some remedial 
act being brought in, by which the powers 
temporarily granted by the Public Works 
Bill of June, 1863, may become a permanent 
and legal remedy for the distress which is 
sure to recur, sooner or later, in some part 
of this vast manufacturing kingdom. The 
prosperity of all manufacturers depends on 
such an infinite variety of causes, and is of 
so delicate and fluctuating a character, that, 
from no fault of their own, the operatives of 
this district or that may be thrown out of 
work at any time, although their distress 
may not be of so universal or gigantic a 
eharacter as that which overwhelmed the 
thickly-populated towns and villages of South 
Lancashire and Cheshire in 1862. But some- 
times courses of action may be too self- 
evidently wise; argument is needless, no 
strong opinions are evoked, no party feeling 
called out, and from the very perfectness of 
their conviction men become indifferent in 
action. ‘Of course, it ought to be done ; 
therefore it will be done,’ they seem to think. 
We do most earnestly trust that such will not 
be the case in this instance. We were among 
those who imagined that it would be impos- 
sible for the Lancashire operatives to apply 
themselves with any profit to others, or 
without injury to themselves, to out-doors 
work, and we are now convinced of our 
mistake. Therefore, we urge Mr. Torrens’s 
application of the ‘ lesson’ with all the energy 
ef converts. 

If all the manufacturing districts had 
been as wealthy as that in and around 
Manchester, there is the best authority, 
in the opinion of the Manchester Board 
of Guardians, for believing that the ordi- 
nary operation of the elastic Poor-law, as 


at present existing, would have sufficed to 


relieve the unemployed operatives ; but 
there are two things to be remembered in 
addition to this. Manchester, formerly so 
great a manufacturing town, must be now 
considered more as the market for the sur- 
rounding district ; and, consequently, con- 
tains far more wealth, in proportion to its poor, 
than any other place in South Lancashire ; 
and we must also remember that the receipt 
of relief from the Poor-law provisions makes 
a man a ‘ pauper,’ however honourably his 
poverty may have arisen; but even in Man- 
chester itself, the most favourable instance of 
the possibilities of the present Poor-law sys- 
tem, any act forprovidingemployment on pub. 
lic works, and so exacting labour in return 
for money—giving employment for wages, 
in fact—would be received as a_ benefit 
by all those who are anxious for the real 
good of the work-people, and by the more 
thoughtful of working men themselves. There 
would then be a prescribed course of action 
to be followed on the appearance of any 
general distress, and the miserable perplexity 
which fell upon men’s minds at the beginning 
of the Lancashire Cotton Famine would be 
avoided. Then there was hardly time to 
deliberate on what was the wisest step to be 
taken ; the immediate need was to do some- 
thing to stave off the starvation in the 
streets and lanes at the very doors. All the 
preceding spring the prevalent subject of 
conversation in society through South Lanca- 
shire had been, ‘If the threats are carried 
into effect, if the South goes on seceding, 
and the North attempts coercion, where is the 
cotton to come from? What will become of 
_ What will the workpeople 
do? But in summer holidays, in early 
autumn absences, the time passed away ; not 
without much individual action, pte great 
though irregular benevolence ; for instance, 
the -schools for girls were partially 

during that July and August. 





But in October there was a cry heard all 
through that country. The American war 
had become a fact; the stock of cotton 
had been reckoned up and found exception- 
ally small in amount. This ‘ taking stock’ 
was done with probably more accuracy 
than later on, when the importation had 
become a matter of risk, owing to the 
blockade, and the sale of it a lucrative specu- 
lation to many who had no connexion 
with trade—clergymen, servants, clerks, 
and many others; so that the authorized 
Liverpool brokers declined to issue their 
usual monthly register of the amount of 
cotton in that town; saying that in con- 
sequence of so much being in the possession 
of unknown individuals, they had no means 
of ascertaining the quantity really held. 
But to return to October, 1862. There 
was an apparent limit to the stock of 
cotton in hand, and no chance of ob- 
taining more. Nor was there even a 
demand for the manufactured article; the 
Indian and Chinese markets had been 
overstocked, and had cotton been as plentiful 
as pecks of dust in March, the mill-owners 
would have been unwilling to go on pro- 
ducing goods for which the demand was very 
distant. Everything looked black and 
threatening for the future in that terrible 
autumn, while all through South Lancashire 
there was fearful need for the present. Men 
rushed to the rescue as those run with 
buckets, pails, cans of water, whatever comes 
readiest to hand, to stop a raging fire, while 
the more ponderous engines are being 
brought to the scene of action. In many 
practical ways, what was then done in 
South Lancashire proved to be unwise after- 
wards; but if the good it did was only very 
partial, and was attended with much evil, it 
at least soothed those, who might otherwise 
have been driven to desperation, with a sense 
of the recognition of a common brother- 
hood. Perhaps in one or two of the more 
remote districts, where the moral standard 
among the almost irresponsible  mill- 
owners was low, there was a good deal 
of hardness and selfishness shown; and of 
course among thousands of manufacturers 
there was a per-centage who failed in their 
duty. But who that remembers the mills 
kept open at the loss of many hundreds 
of pounds a-week—nay, in some instances, 
thousands of pounds—the liberal relief in 
kind afforded to their workpeople by others ; 
the—well ! it may have been unwise and in- 
discriminate—charity of so many, can doubt 
that the rich of South Lancashire acknow- 
ledged the claims made upon their wealth. 
But this was as nothing compared to the 
sacrifice of time which numbers made in 
endeavouring to distribute the liberal con- 
tributions which kept pouring in through 
that winter, with conscientious discretion. 
They laboured sixteen hours a-day for 
months in succession, examining the cases 
brought before them from six in the morning 
till ten or eleven at night; and doing this 
with a delicacy and kindness in many cases 
past all praise. The whole talk ran upon 
the distress ; young ladies spoke of refusing 
evening engagements, because they interfered 
with their going to sewing-schools the next 
morning, in a way that showed it had become 
the fashion to devote their whole time to 
the service of the poor; and this super- 
ficial phase of things was the feather 
which showed how the wind blew. 
Social gaiety—such as dinners and balls— 
there was none ; until the tradespeople re- 
monstrated that they were compelled to 
dismiss porters, poultry-pluckers, dress- 
makers, and similar classes of folk, who lived 
upon providing for the luxuries and pleasures 
of the rich. Then it was found best by many 
to try and keep as much as possible to their 
usual channels of expenditure of their in- 
come, and to contribute out of their capital. 
But what did their contributions, what 
did the noble contributions of the nation 
go to? To a system of relief—as_ well- 


devised a system of purely eleemosynary 
relief as could possibly be arranged under 
the circumstances, but still money given 
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without the exchange of labour ; and this of 
itself works out a great amount of evil sooner 
or later. There was a state of things 
impending in the spring of 1863 which is 
thus strikingly described by Mr. Torrens :— 

Idleness was becoming the normal condition 
of the factory districts, and the very complete- 
ness of the eleemosynary system, whereby 
famine was kept at bay, rendered that spectacle 
of idleness growing into a habit all the more 
painful. Lancashire was quiet, and ‘ good 
society’ was content. There were no deaths 
from hunger; the rate of mortality was low ; 
myriads of self-supporting people were sinki 
down into pauperism, unadmonished an 
undeterred by its statutable incidents, and 
Westminster cared for none of these things.’ 
(P. 144.) 

Indeed, that South Lancashire was not en- 
tirely swamped by pauperism, is a high testi- 
monial to the sterling character of the native 
race ; but it must be remembered what a large 
admixture of Irish there is among the in- 
habitants. Unfortunately, there is not 
the same abhorrence of pauperism amongst 
them as there is in the Lancashire man 
proper; and it would be curious to ascer- 
tain the proportion of Irish in the cases 
of imposition upon the relief committees, 
which increased in number as the distress con- 
tinued, till at last they werestated to be 25 
per cent. There was one very tempting 
form of, imposition, which might, even by 
a superior class of men—clerks and the 
like—be considered as no imposition at all, 
with a very little sophistry. We mean the 
concealment of wages earned by uncertain or 
unusual labour, which ought to have been 
declared to the relief committees, and 
deducted from the money they bestowed. It 
was puzzling to the men themselves to 
understand why, because they had laboured, 
they were not to benefit ; why, because by a 
day or two of work, they were only to 
receive 12s., instead of 15s., and the funds 
of the relief committee be all the richer 
for their work. For these funds, the result 
of the immense national subscriptions, and 
of much self-denial on the part of many 
hardly better off than those whom they helped 
to succour, came to be reckoned by too 
many of the factory hands as_ theirs 
by right. These were some of the as- 
pects of moral deterioration, when, late in 
the day, on the 17th of April, 1863, Mr. 
Ferrand moved that, ‘in the opinion of the 
House, it was the duty of the Government 
to take into consideration, without delay, 
what measures might be necessary to relieve 
the distress which prevailed in the cotton- 
manufacturing districts, so thet the people 
might no longer continue unemployed.’ Mr. 
Potter, M.P. for Carlisle, moved, as an 
amendment, ‘ that a Royal Commission be 
appointed to inquire into the administration 
of relief in the cotton districts ; and went 
on in a speech of great vigour to animadvert 
on the conduct of Mr. Villiers, as President 
of the Poor-law Board. Mr. Torrens’s book 
is in the form of a letter addressed to Mr. 
Villiers, and. we must quote the passage in 
which he addresses that gentleman on the 
vexation and annoyance which he showed 
during Mr. Potter’s attack upon him :— 


I can sympathize fully with the honest vexation 
you betrayed at the censure on your department 
implied in this speech. It has been a Parlia- 
mentary tradition since the days of Lord North, 
that whatever goes amiss, a Minister should look 
pleasant when told of it ; and as the observation 
of the maxim kept a_noble joker in his place 
till the American colonies were lost, I dare say 
no better rule can be found in cases where thi 
are really so bad that they cannot be mended, 
and Ministers are really so worthless that they 
do not care. But this was not your case; and 
I frankly own that, for one, I was exceedingly 
glad to perceive how much you had been put 
out for the moment by the sharp criticisms 
of the member for Carlisle. I should have 
heartily despised you, had you affected not to 
feel them ; and all the more because, as applied 
to yourself individually, you felt them to be 
unjust. Official equanimity in ordinary circum- 
stances is doubtless a great help to the transac- 
tion of business; and if egm does not 
naturally form a very large ingredient in one’s 
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nature, it is of course very commendable that a 
public man should be able to wear at will the 
enamel of complacency. Yet I should not place 
much confidence in one who was never caught 
without his varnish on. I think I understand 
your mortification at hearing yourself confounded 
with the crowd of indifferentists whom during 
the two previous sessions you had failed to 
awake to a sense of the oi, ve need of Lanca- 
shire, and without whose legislative operation 


littl than watch and wait. | 
te wats atria oa _ dangerous, we suspect that the wonderful 


You were vexed at this ; and you looked and 
spoke it. I recall the incident in your praise. 
(P. 147.) 

It was then that Mr. Villiers proposed, and 
the House carried, the Public Works Act, as 
a temporary measure. ‘At the end of a 
year and a-half,’ says Mr. Torrens, ‘ Legis- 
lative lassitude had discovered that the true 
thing would be to furnish the unemployed 
operative with useful out-of-door work, which 
the people would all along have accepted 
gladly throughout Lancashire.’ And some 
pages further on he gives the experience of 
the local Government engineer. ‘ This ex- 





_ known in this country than they are. 


perience in Lancashire ought to inculcate | 


a lesson for the future—namely, that un- 
skilled’ men may soon be taught the 


use of tools, where practical means are | 


found to furnish employment. 


The work, | 


however, must be necessary and useful ; the | 


men must have reasonable treatment and 


ment.’ 


must be removed, and the men must be | 


intelligently and kindly taught. Many of 
the Lancashire operatives, who never worked 
outside the walls of a cotton-mill before this 
period of distress, can now execute (April 7, 
1864, not a year after the first proposal of 


execution. ‘Les Lettres d’Everard’ is a 
book which stands in the same relation to 
politics that the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise’ and ‘ Ober- 
mann’ dc to sentiment. The class of litera- 
ture to which they all belong is one which 
has scarcely existed in this country, and 
which, as an exotic, has always been un- 
popular, quite as much owing to its merits 
as to its faults. For though it is ostensibly 
condemned as unhealthy, unwholesome, and 


power of analysis—the willingnessto place an 
idea in evéry light before finally giving an 
opinion on it—the philosophic patience which 
is contented to waitand ponder rather than to 
act—are the things which make it alien to an 


. “pe 
eager, determined, active people, who think | 1t_ 
| thirty-four years of age. 


any state better than a state of indecision, 
and who would rather act wrongly than not 
act at all. 
this digression, which has nothing to do 
with the ‘ Etudes et Portraits ;? but ‘ Les 
Lettres d’Everard’ deserve to be 


essay on M. Thiers’ history gives a good idea 
of the tendencies of its writer, but his 
criticisms are sufficiently obvious. Few, in 
this country at least, look upon M. Thiers as 
a historian in any but the baldest sense of the 
word. He has written an epic which might, 
with great propriety, be called the ‘ Napo- 


equitable payment, if possible, by measure- | leoniad,’ and the seventy-one pages in which 


All notion of ‘work as a punishment | M. Lanfrey recounts his one-sidedness, his 


sentimentalism, his want of moral perception, 
and, indeed, of all those qualities which dis- 
tinguish the true historian, appear to us 


' somewhat superfluous, except in so far as 
_ they afford the pleasures of malevolence to 


the Public Works Act was brought before | 


the House of Commons) sewer and drain- 
trenching in a workmanlike manner, and can 
lay and joint sewer and drain-pipes equal to 
any skilled labourer.’ 

Mr. Torrens sums up his admirable and 
lucid account of the facts which occurred in 


already. 


Lancashire during the cotton famine by | ™ _ pourrait 
| qu’elles ne seront jamais réunies ; il faut opter 


urging on Mr. Villiers to bring before Parlia- 
ment a permanent measure forthe giving of 
public employment to those thrown out of 
their customary work by exceptional causes. 
He sums up the possible obstacles under 
these two heads of prophecy—the probability 
that the public money, in the shape of loans 
from the Treasury, will never be repaid ; and 
secondly, that the money itself will be mis- 
applied. But he ends thus: ‘I hope you 
will not be scared by these sinister forebod- 
ings. I do not say that they are groundless ; 
but I am sure that with courage, energy, and 
perseverance, they may be thoroughly dissi- 
pated.’ 
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ETUDES ET PORTRAITS POLITIQUES. 

Etudes et Portraits Politiques. Par P. Lan- 
frey. Deuxitme Edition. (Paris: Char- 
pentier. ) 

M LANFREY has published a very agree- 








the enemies of M. Thiers. They will do 
little to convince any one who is not convinced 
The last few sentences contain a 
summary of his opinion :— 


Cest étre bien ambitieux que de prétendre 
aller 4 la posterité apres avoir été de son vivant 
donné en prime aux abonnés du Constitutionnel. 
N’est pas trop de ces deux gloires a la fois pour 
un mortel? On _ pourrait presque affirmer 


entre l'une ou lautre. M. Thiers a déja choisi ; 
que lui faut-il de plus? L’appui de lopinion ? 
il l’'a eu ; la popularité? il la. Des récompenses 
publiques ? il les aura. Allié des vaincus, il est 
aussi l’ami des vainquers. Rien ne manque a son 
succés ; que lui importe la posterité? Qu’il se 
garde de profaner par une presomption indiscréte 
ce nom redoutable et sacré que les plus grands 
hommes ne prononcent qu’avec tremblement ! 
Son Ame légére n’a jamais connu les tourments 
ue la gloire inflige a ses élus, et la gloire ne se 
donne qu’a ceux qui ont souffert pour elle. Si 
la posterité s’occupe de lui, ce ne sera pas dans 
le sens qu’il suppose. Elle recherchera curieuse- 
ment dans son livre les tendances morales et 
volitiques de l’époque qui lui a décerné cette 
Senses oration ; elle y trouvera, avec les opinions 
populaires eu matiére de liberté, l’explication de 
nos vicissitudes, qui n’ont été surprenantes que 
pour ceux qui ignoraient l’existence de ces pré 
jugés ; elle parcourra avec étonnement ce réper- 
toire des maximes d’un despotisme suranné ; mais, 


_en arrivant aux passages ot M. Thiers parle 


able volume of essays, written in a | 


graceful French style, and possessing that 
refined flavour implied in the word esprit, 
which is peculiar to the writing of French- 
men, though it has survived the tone of 
manners and the society which produced it. 
M. Lanfrey is a strong Liberal, without any 
especial predilection in favour of any party 
or of any form of government. As he him- 
self says, in the preface to the above work, 
‘Mon héros, c’est la liberté! It may be 
understood from this that his chances of 
success in any career under the Imperial 
régime are not great. His writings, indeed, 
have the tone of bitterness characteristic of 
the Opposition m France—a_ bitterness 


delle avec tant de coquetterie et de naive con- 
fiance, la posterité se sentira désarmée, et pour 


| toute vengeance elle sourira. 


The essay on Daunou is much more in- 
teresting. 


subject with singular precision. Daunou was 


aman of a not uncommon type, possessing 


heightened, perhaps, in the elder section by | 


secret feelings of self-reproach; in the 
younger, to which M. Lanfrey belongs, by a 
sense of irritation against the feebleness of 
the men whose ruin they have inherited 
alike with their convictions. This is more 
visible in another work by our author, pub- 
lished some years ago, which, with a good 
deal of ability, is, we are compelled to say, 
rather remarkable in conception than in 





abilities which were more than respectable, 
and principle above the average; but whose 
destiny required a vehemence of character 
and force of nature which had been denied to 
him. His start in life was brilliant. Brought 
up to the priesthood, the Revolution liberated 
him early from his vows. He soon found 
himself a member of the Convention, where 
he was honourably distinguished for the 
moderation of his views, and for the courage 
with which he opposed the execution of 
Louis XVI. 

M. Lanfrey has preserved his remarkable 
answer to St. Just :— 

fl ne faut~pas (dit il) appeler la hauteur de 
la Revolution ce qui ne serait que la région des 
vautours ; restons dans |’atmosphére de ’huma- 
nité et de la justice. 


He was shortly after thrown into prison for 
335 


better | 
The | 


M. Lanfrey-has apprehended his | 


protesting against the arrest of the Giron- 
dins. Here he remained for a whole year, 
‘sous le couteau,’ tranquilly reading Tacitus. 
After the fall of Robespierre, he returned to 
the Convention. During that terrible year 
the best and greatest names of France had 
ceased to exist—a fact which, perhaps, in some 
degree, accounts for Daunou’s prominence 


_when he re-appeared. Be that as it may, he 


We ask our readers’ pardon for | 





formed one of the Commission then appomted 
to establish a new Constitution. The pro- 
ject finally adopted, under the name of ‘ Con- 
stitution de l’an trois’ was almost entirely 
his work. It was, more or less, a return 
towards the first and best principles of the 
Revolution, and deserved a better fate than 
it ultimately experienced. He was then 
Everything seemed 
to promise him a great career. When the 
Convention was dissolved, twenty-seven de- 
partments elected him their deputy to the 
Council of Five Hundred. He was made pre- 
sident of the latter. He was the great per- 
sonage on all great occasions. He pronounced 
the funeral oration of Hoche. He dictated 
constitutions to lesser Republics. In short, 
he was the principal figure of the State, 
when, apparently without reason, he began 
to fail. He allowed himself to be put on 
one side by Siéyés and others. At this junc- 
ture, Bonaparte arrived from Egypt, and the 
fate of Daunou was decided. His attitude 
before the great conqueror was feeble and 
contemptible. Bonaparte received the Com- 
mission at the Luxembourg, ordered Daunou 
to sit down and take a pen, and dictated te 
him as if he had been aschoolboy. Daunou, 
indeed, made attempts here and there to give 
a more liberal shade to, to insert a word here 
and there in, the despotic code he was assisi- 
ing to form, but always with ill-success. 
Timid, reserved, and undecided in character, 
he was totally unfitted to cope with cireum- 
stances which required vigour and energy. 
We pass over the next years of his life, to 


| notice his principal work, which was pub- 


lished in the first years of the Restoration— 
‘Essai sur les garanties Individuelles’—of 
which M. Lanfrey says :— 


Je lisais récemment |’Essai de Daunou sur les 
garanties individuelles, ouvrage excellent, du 
liberalisme le plussincére, aujourd'hui oublié ainsi 
que son auteur, et dont un homme de gofit con- 
seillait une édition nouvelle. L’opportunité de ce 
livre me parait en effet plus grande de notre 
temps qu'elle ne l’a jamais été, par la raison trés 
simple que nous ne connaissons guére plus ni le 
mot nila chose. Théoriquement méconnues ou 
travesties, les garanties individuelles sont, au 
point de vue historique, de veritables antiquités 
plus profondément enfouies que les inscriptions 
Phéniciennes, mais leurs investigateurs n’obtiend- 
ront jamais je le crains, les encouragements du 
pouvoir. Le livre de Daunou contient sur cette 
question les plus saines idées; mais le style 
souvent aride et abstrait, l’obscurité caleulée 
des allusions, l’appareil trop méthodique qui 
trahit le disciple de Condillac, me semblérent 
rendre fort problematique le succés d’une reim- 
pression. 


The essay on Carnot calls for no special re- 
mark. That on Armand Carrel has the me- 
lancholy interest which he always inspires. 
Some of our readers will remember the grace- 
ful lines— 


We weep not, we mourn not Armand Carrel, 


| Though we knew, though we prized, though we 





loved him well ; 

For he died in his youth, as the brave should die, 
With his spirit still burning with chivalry. 

Armand Carrel was born at Rouen in the 
year 1800. He early evinced a strong desire 
to enter the army, and became a student of 
St. Cyr. There he made himself so notorious 
for his revolutionary tendencies, that the 
commandant of the school threatened te 
send him back to measure cloth with his 
father’s ell-wand. ‘Mon general, si jamais 
je reprends l’atine de mon pre, ce ne sera 
pas pour aimer de la toile,’ was Carrel’s 
answer. He left St. Cyr to enter the 29th 
Regiment assub-lieutenant. Disgusted with 
the policy of the French Government in 
1823, he left the French service, sailed te 
Barcelona in a fishing boat, where a foreign 
legion, composed of all nations, was being 
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ised. under Pachiarotti, in aid of the 
Constitutional party. After a short time, 
however, he returned to France, where he 

his literary career by acting as secretary 
to M. Augustin Thierry. Here he produced 
two works, which were not, however, of any 
great merit—the one an abstract of Scottish, 
the other of Greek history. On leaving M. 
Thierry he joined the St. Simoniens, and for 
some time contributed to the Producteur, 
asthe journal of that sect was termed. But 
it was not till somewhat later, when he wrote 
two articles in the Révue Francaise on the 
Spanish War of 1823, that he came pro- 
minently into notice. After writing various 
other things, including a remarkable paper 
en Suicide and a notice of Paul Louis 
Courier, he, in the first days of the year 
1830, started the National, in company with 
MM. Miguel and Thiers. This newspaper 
was strongly liberal in its tendencies, and by 
keeping the expulsion of the Bourbons 
steadily in view, gradually accustomed men’s 
minds to the idea. The revolution eventually 
took place, and the new Government, with 
deplorable want of tact, offered Carrel the 
prefecture of Cantal, which he naturally re- 
fused. His former co-editors, Thiers and 


_ Miguel, were now in office, and he thus be- 


same sole editor of the National, of which 
he sought anxiously to preserve the independ- 
ence, while at the same time it supported 
the Government. Gradually, however, it 


. passed from slight opposition to hostility, and 


from hostility to decided republicanism. 

The cause of Poland found in him a 
thorough-going partisan, in opposition to his 
former friend, M. Thiers ; and M. Lanfrey, 
who shares his opinions, speaks of his essay 
on this subject as ‘un chef d’ceuvre d’elo- 


. quence male et entrainante.’ 


The Republican party could hardly be said 
It was 


represented by an assemblage of vague 


.mstincts and contradictory ideas, which 


required formulizing before they could be 
united in any plan of action. Carrel greatly 
underrated the difficulties of his task. His 
own ideas of republicanism had a width, a 
simplicity, and a straight-forwardness, in 
which they stood alone during his life, and 


in which, after his death, unhappily for. 
_ France, they had no followers. He was the 


one man who succeeded in solving that 
problem, which has yet to be worked out, 
the union of democracy with liberty. He 
was killed in a duel in the year 1836, dying 
tvo soon for his country, though not 
too soon for his reputation. Posterity has 
generously bestowed on his memory all that 
he could have won for himself, had he lived. 

The essay on M. Guizot shows a good deal 
of that very natural bitterness of which we 
have already spoken :— 


*L’impartialité envers M. Guizot nous est 
faille aujourd’hui. [1 croit trop a son im- 
popularité. I] croit trop a une _hostilité 
part des générations 
nouvelles, Elles voient en lui un personnage 


istorique plutdt qu'un contemporain. Son 
na aR méme nous disposerait a la 


sympathie plutét qu’a la defiance, car il est 
des temps ou l’impopularité est une recommanda- 
tion. ant a la satisfaction uniforme et un 
peu puerile qui stale avec tant de com- 
plaisance dans ses mémoires, c’est une faiblesse 
qui est plus digne de pitié que.de haine. Ce 
nest pas un signe que Guizot a trop 
@orgneil, comme l’en accuse le vulgaire, mais 
plutot qu’il n’en a pas assez. I] est content de 
$3 Carriere ministérielle, et il se dit comme il le 
; on le trouve trop fier ; je lui reprocherais 
a d'étre trop modeste. Avec un peu plus 
‘orgueil, il renoncerait 4 defendre ces minuties 
roper au milieu d’un si vaste 
comprendrait qu'il y a quelque 


de Yamour 


naufrage. 


nace & se montrer supérieur au rdle que la 


vous a donné.’ 


on Poland is pre-eminently 
French, and evinces a great deal of that love 
fox ideas which has ‘een declared by an 
«minent critic to be so wanting in this 
country. M. Lanfrey, however, fails to 
convince us, | by his 2 gh which 
are many, or which are few, of 
tthe windcca of is views. We still must be 





permitted to doubt whether the Polish 
nation would have sufficient consistency to 
stand, even if France and Austria did inter- 
fere to support it, as M. Lanfrey proposes. 
But it is his peculiar fault to treat us to 
very long dissertations. His essays are, in 
fact, termed ‘études’ with very great pro- 
priety. They aim much more at telling us 
their author’s opinion of the subject in hand 
than at endeavouring to give their readers 
a lucid and judicial view of it. This kind 
of writing is no doubt the most popular. It 
gives people who never thought in their 
lives the agreeable sensations produced by 
thinking. But, except in men of the highest 
calibre, such writing can never have any but 
a secondary value. What is wanted from 
essayists and review writers is real informa- 
tion, not individual opinion. M. Lanfrey 
has given us this in his essays on ‘ Daunou’ 
and Carrel. By such writings as these he 
will do more good, and have more chance of 
being remembered, than by an unlimited 
number of Tendenz-artikels. 








AMERICA IN THE MIDST OF WAR. 
My Diary in America in the Midst of War. By 
G. A. Sala. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

T seems as if the duty of writing a book 
on America was henceforth to be obli- 
gatory on every writer who attains a certain 
degree of eminence. From Mr. Dickens 
to Mr. Sala, almost every author of note has, 
in some form or other, attempted to depict 
the New World: its life, manners, institu- 
tions, society, and customs; and everyone, in 
a more or less signal degree, has failed in 
accomplishing his object. The truth is, there 
is no task which seems so easy and so seductive 
before-hand, and which, when tried, becomes 
so difficult and so unsatisfactory in its results. 
The real difficulty lies in the fact that there 
is very little to tell. What is new is not 
true, and what is true is most probably not 
new. There is no mystery about America at 
all. If you once can open your eyes to the 
truth, that —given certain not very vital 
differences of climate, constitution, and physi- 
cal condition, the Yankees are simply English- 
men who do not like other Englishmen— 
you will, in our opinion, find very little diffi- 
culty in understanding the country. But the 


‘discovery of this truth robs your function as 


a describer of half its attraction. A Spaniard 
would find it very hard, we suspect, to 
write an interesting work on Portugal, or a 
Frenchman on Belgium. It may be true that 
Ceesar and Pompey are very much alike, but 
then this fact renders a portraiture of Pompey 
of no particular interest to persons who have 
been acquainted with Cesar throughout their 
lives. 

Not long ago an author of very considerable 
descriptive power went out to the States, on 
book-making purposes intent. Just before 
his departure, the writer of these lines told 
him that he would find very little scope for 
his peculiar talent, from the fact that there 
was so little to describe. The answer was, 
that the author intended to pursue an en- 
tirely new system, and to do what nobody 
had done before—to describe the things of 
daily American life just as he found them. 
But before he had been. half-a-dozen days 
across the Atlantic, he wrote back to com- 
plain that the outward aspect of life in the 
New World had no salient features ; and that, 
in lack of other matter, he must fall back 
upon the political disquisitions and social 
questions which had formed the staple matter 
of his predecessors’ narratives of travel. 

The period which the Fates selected for 
Mr. Sala’s journey was, we think, an unfor- 
tunate one, as far as the lasting merit of his 
work is concerned. As to the question of his 
political views on the great struggle now 
waging on the American continent, they are 
not those which we have frequently ex- 
pressed in these columns, and we are 
perfectly satisfied to leave their further 
vindication or refutation to the course 
of events. But, in truth, it is not 
easy to discover throughout these pages 
whether their author had any particular views 
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at all on the issues between North and South. 

His creed appears to have closely resembled 
that attributed to the John Bull of Joe 
Miller—namely, that he only hated two 
things in the world—prejudice and the Yan- 
kees. We suspect, if Mr. Sala were to confess 
the honest truth, he would say that the war 
bored him, and that the whole affair was dis- 
tasteful to him from beginning toend. Other- 
wise, we can hardly explain the extremely 
sparse attention given by him to the aspects 
of the war. We should have thought before- 
hand that his marvellous descriptive faculty 
would have found rich employment in pour- 
traying the picturesque features of the Ame- 
rican army, the strangest, most heteroge- 
neous, and irregular that it has ever been 
the writer’s lot to witness. But somehow, 
whenever Mr. Sala begins to treat of military 
topics, his pen seems to wander off of itself 
into some disquisition, always amusing, but 
generally irrelevant. Unfortunately, the ano- 
malous condition of the country hindered 
him from seeing much both of men and 
places, and manners, that he would have wit- 
nessed under more favourable circumstances. 
The exigencies of his position as a war-corre- 
spondent kept him from wandering about at 
his will, and, in consequence, he saw nothing 
of the North, except the old sea-board States, 
less genuinely American than any of the 
others. The West he never visited, and 
therefore missed the wonderful spectacle 
presented by that country, of the manner 
in which a new world is springing, ready- 
made, out of a wilderness. Moreover, his 
personal prejudices kept\him from becoming 
acquainted with many phases of American 
society. He declined the acyuaintance of the 
New England literary circles, because its 
celebrities were, in his opinion, inconsistent 
with the professions of their past life. He kept 
himself aloof from the Abolitionist party, 
because they were too consistent in their 
theories; and, as far as we can gather, he 
saw much more of the town life of the States 
than of the country life, which forms its real 
strength and backbone. 

With these remarks, however, we have 
finished our fault-finding. The very fact 
that we do not consider ‘ America in the Midst 
of War’ a valuable contribution to the philo- 
sophical study of the question professedly 
treated of in its pages, increases our admira- 
tion of its intellectual ability. A more read- 
able book has seldom been produced. Wher- 
ever you open it you go on reading. You 
may not be convinced of the truth which Mr. 
Sala tries to impress upon you—you may not 
have a very distinct perception of what that 
truth is—but you are certain to be amused; 
and you are very unlucky if you do not pick 
up something worth learning. The amount 
of wit, and shrewd observation, and clever 
writing scattered lavishly throughout these 
volumes, would make the reputation of a 
dozen works by unknown authors. Take, 
for instance, this contrast between the in- 
accessibility of Americans as chance acquaint- 
ances, and their hospitality when you once 
get introduced to them :— 

Don’t run away with the notion that in 
America chance acquaintances are easily made. 
The extreme taciturnity of the working classes I 
have dwelt upon over and over again. In the 
cars, or on board steamboats, it is a matter of 
the extremest rarity for a stranger to speak .to 
you ; and, if you speak to him, quite as rarely 
does he deign to give you acivil answer. You 
may live for weeks in a hotel without exchang- 
ing a word with any one, save the waiters and 
the clerks. At the table dhéte there is little mis- 
cellaneous conversation. If your neighbour, or 
your next neighbour but one, requires the salt- 
cellar, or the saucer of cold slaugh, or the 
crystal vase of celery, he extends his arm, points 
a grisly finger towards the desiderated dish, and 
in a sepulchral tone utters the monosyllable 
‘ Say ’"—meaning, ‘Give me that.’ He generally 
omits to say ‘Thank you’ when you have handed 
him what he wants. Thanks, the silly old Enu- 
ropean adage has it, cost nothing ; but in the 
States they are dearer than diamonds. Our 
cousins seem to fear that a mere conventional 
expression of eee might be construed into 
a confession of inferiority on their part ; and it 
is this constant, carking dread of seeming small 
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in the eyes of a stranger which is at the bottom 
of the apparent rudeness and churlishness of the 
kindest and most obliging people in the world. 
Had you been properly introduced to the man 
who points the grisly finger and mutters ‘Say,’ 
he would thank you twenty times over for the 
most re | service you rendered him ; and if 
you wan anything, would give you salt, 
celery, and cold slaugh enow—aye, and ‘ green 
seal’ and ‘ smoked’ Madeira to wash it down— 
to last you a life-time. 

Produce, however, one of those magic enve- 
lopes containing a note of introduction, and the 
case is at once altered. The Open Sesame seldom 
fails. The bullet rarely misses the billet. Once 
let the Americans really know who and what 
you are, and they welcome you with open arms. 
Their houses, their horses, their carriages, their 
servants, are all at your disposal, not metaphori- 
cally, as the old Spaniards are said to offer them 
—the Hispano-Americans, so far as my experience 
of the Dons goes, not only offer, but give, and 
insist on your accepting—but actually and en- 
tirely. They will dine you, they will breakfast 
you, they will sup you, and when there is nothing 
legitimate in the way of eating and drinking 
going on, they will press you to swallow oysters 
as big as cheeseplates, and as sweet as sugar- 
candy. They will give you, if you allow them, 
a great deal more Champagne, Madeira, and 
other choice vintages, to say nothing of Scotch 
ale, and Bourbon whisky, than is good for you. 
If you urge you are a teetotaller, * will send 
you a dozen of Congress water or effervescing 
sarsaparilla. If you confess yourself a smoker, 
they will cram your pockets with Cabanas or 
send you a box of Impériales almost as long and 
as strong as pokers. Admire an American 
author, and you will find his works, handsomely 
bound, on your table when you return home. 


In confirmation of the correctness of this 
statement, we can add that, having been for 
many months in the States, and having made 
intimate friendships with men with whom 
our only original bond of union consisted 
in the fact that we had brought a letter 
from the acquaintance of an acquaintance we 
had never spoken six words to, yet the 
number of chance-speaking acquaintances we 
ever made in the course of our travels could 
be numbered on the fingers of one hand. The 
story about the two Englishmen who floated 
for days holding on to the same log of wood, 
and never spoke because they were not in- 
troduced, might be applied far more truly to 
our American cousins. 

The difficulty in choosing extracts from 
Mr. Sala’s book is, that there is a perfect 
embarras de richesses. It is so easy to begin 
and so hard to leave off. There is a passage 
about a ball-room, which will commend itself 
to every American traveller :— 


There are two delightful characteristics in all 
American social gatherings of a saltatory nature. 
Everybody dances, and all the ladies can talk. 
There are no gentlemen qui font tapisserie, or 
perform the part of ‘ wall-flowers,’ lounging 
against wainscots or door-jambs, ogling the te 
cers, and irritating the belles who want ners. 
Under penalty of ostracism, they must all plunge 
into the mazy, and foot it. ey foot it trip- 
pingly. Dancing here is dancing indeed. There 
are as many reverences dropped in a quadrille as 
in the Minuet de la Cour—that noblest and most 
delightful of dances to those who have seen 
Taglioni as the gentleman, and Fanny Ellsler as 
the lady. The chief fiddler calls out the names 
of the figures, and claps his hands, and calls out 
‘ Address’—whatever that may mean—quite in 
the defunct Yorkshire Stingo style. When the 

ntlemen—I am — of the ‘ hops’— 

ance, they jump; when the ladies revolve, they 
make cheeses. You find no line-of-battle-ship 
matrons laid up in ordinary, so to speak, on 
settees, and covered with the dockyard paint 
of the toilet-table, befanned, bejewelled, and 
speechless. You find no desolate spinsters - 
nerless, glowering through their eye-glasses bale- 
fully, and nosing the atmosphere with super- 
cilious sniff. The matrons foot it as trippingly 
as their daughters. The spinsters find partners. 
In a country where none are fat, all dance. In- 
nom Ry" in the poetry of motion would not seem 
to tabooed by any professional etiquette. 
Clergymen on active service, and not being 
Shakers, adjure the light fantastic toe; but, as 
almost every educa rson in America who 
has not been in or in stockjobbing, or 


dry 
taught school, or done lawyer’s work, or kept a 
grog-shop, has been at some period or another a 
clergyman of some denomination, I will not go 








so far as to say that the cloth are wholly 
strangers to the allurements of the mazy. As to 
the military, they are fanatics in their addicted- 
ness to the dance—to say nothing of that distin- 
guished Union general in Louisiana who has been 
a dancing-master. The legal profession would 
all seem to be disciples of Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton ; and it is a very beautiful and edifying spec- 
tacle to see a judge of the United States in a 
swallow-tailed coat and a moustache quite Napo- 
leonically spiked, advancing in the cavalier seul. 

I said that all the ladies can talk. A flow of 
sharp, shrewd, intelligent, and, as a rule, well- 
chosen and correct language, is the shining 
attainment of all American ladies, from the 
school-girl upwards. And the school-girls them- 
selves talk with an ease and volubility that 
would astonish the superintendents of many 
ladies’ colleges at home. There is no hesitation, 
no blushing, no stammering, no twiddling of the 
fingers, no pease at bouquets, or nervous un- 
hemming of handkerchiefs. The vos inanities 
that pass between partners at an English ball 
oak here scouted. To be shy is to be un- 
patriotic. The American young lady goes straight 
to the point, and has a great deal to say upon 
it. ‘How is your health? How long have you 
been in the country? Do you like it? Have 
you had a good time? Whatdo you think of the 
action of the nation in the present struggle ? 
Are you not struck with admiration at the deeds 
of valour performed by the nation’s armies? 
Have you read Longfellow’s ‘‘ Wayside Inn?’ 
When is Tennyson’s ‘‘ Boadicea” to appear? 
Was not England convulsed with enthusiasm at 
the apparition of the Reverend Ward Beecher? 
Don’t you think the room wants oxygen? Are 
not the monitors triumphs of mechanical con- 
struction? Have you been to Niagara? These 
are a few of the queries she rattles out. You 
are at first delighted, then amazed, and at last 

uzzled ; for the intelligent and well-read youn 
a continually addresses you as ‘Sir,’ an 
every now and then she asks you a question so 
naive, so artlessly ignorant, that you pause to 
inquire of yourself whether she can be more than 
six years old. 

Mr. Sala, if we remember rightly, was 
much abused during his sojourn in the States 
for some remarks he made in his letters to 
the Daily Telegraph about the American 
ladies. These remarks were written in reply 
to the strictures of Hawthorne on our English 
women in the ‘Old Home.’ Very gracefully 
Mr. Sala alludes to the subject in the follow- 
ing words :— 

I should have dearly liked to see Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, to whom I had a letter..... : 
but the necessities of my employment took 
me back to New York; and, ere I could get 
to Concord, where, in his old mossy ein, tie 
was wont to nestle somewhat after the manner 
of a mole, I heard that he was dead. Not at his 
own home, however, but at an inn. He was 
travelling with his friend, Frank Pierce, some 
time President of the United States, and was 
found one morning dead in his bed. In one of 
my earlier letters home [ had animadverted 
somewhat strongly (but with a loving admiration 
of the man’s — and character) on the curious 
strictures he on English women; but 
those animadversions I am glad to cancel now. 
He is very far from discussions as to the fleshi- 
ness of aldermen’s wives and the superiority of 
his own ‘trim little damsels.’ All men who 
have known him can plead his apology: that he 
was the shyest and timidest of men, who lived 
in a world of his own, and scarcely understood 
the workings of the great brawling flesh-and- 
blood factory by which he was surrounded. 


Many of his strictures on American ladies 
seem to us just enough. Our only objection 
is, that Mr. Sala has taken the boarding- 
house lady too exclusively as a type of her 
country-women. But, after all, of all un- 
satisfactory disputes, that about the relative 
charms of the women of different nations is 
the most unprofitable. Every nation likes 
its own women best, and thinks them the 
sweetest, if not the prettiest. If Americana 
appears the most delectable of her sex in the 
eyes of Americanus, what good is there in 
saying anything more about the matter? 
Moreover, if there was not some charm about 
Transatlantic beauties, they would scarcely 
succeed in obtaining so readily the services of 
that muffin, whose sufferings Mr. Sala so 
graphically describes :— 

Did you ever hear of a curious excrescence to 
American civilization called a ‘muffin ? 
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flourishes chiefly on board ship. Say that you 
are an American, and that you have some lady- 
friend or relative who is going to England alone 
in the Persia or the Scotia, or some other of the 
admirably safe and well-appointed steamers of 
the Cunard line. You see her off from Jersey 
City, and just before the tug steams away you 
introduce her to some male friend, or some male 
acquaintance, or it may be (and very often hap- 
pens so) somebody to whom you have only been 
‘ems five minutes introduced. You instruct 
1im to look after the lady. You commit her 
solemnly to his charge. You hint, as decorously 
as you can, that you will have his blood and dis- 
honour his father’s grave, if he does not take the 
greatest care of her. Throughout the voyage 
that male person is the lady’s ‘muffin.’ If she 
be sea-sick, he worries the stewardess out of her 
life, morning, noon, and night, with inquiries 
after the health of the fair invalid, and at the 
hours of meals—and they are almost continually 
eating on board the Cunarders—he sends her 
down Irish stew, partridges, cherry-pie, blanc- 
mange, and gingerbread nuts. If she be well 
enough to come on deck, he follows her about 
like a shadow—so that the object of his atten- 
tion, if she be a sensible lady, must very often 
wish that she were Peter Schlemihl’s daughter, 
to be quit of this everlasting wmbra—he 

her rugs, shawls, cloaks, and waterproofs. He 
arranges the pillows for her head, and the cushions 
for her feet; he cuts the leaves of the newest 
novels, and generally fetches and carries after 
the manner of a Newfoundland dog. Perhaps 
she requires grapes at ten o’clock at night. le 
sends down the companion after the black Ham- 
bros, or the juicy sweetwaters, or the fragrant 
muscatels. Possibly, at eleven a.m. she has a 
curious longing for bread and cheese and sardines. 
He a them. Never mind how sea-sick he 
feels inclined to be. If she feel well, the ‘ muffin’ 
must feel well too. When she has gotten her 
sea-ancles—to say sea-legs, in the case of a lady, 
would be unpardonable—he tenders her his arm 
and trots her up and down the deck. Never 
mind whether the miserable wretch’s own legs 
are seaworthy. He must walk. He must tell 
his charge how many miles, dead reckoning, the 
ship did yesterday, ) Fon many knots oer beak, 
and how many revolutions per minute of the 
paddles she is making now, and how many he 
thinks she will do to-morrow. He must find out 
the warmest and yet the least scorching part of 
the funnel for the lady to have her pretty toes 
against. When land, or a sail, or an iceberg is 
in sight, he must be ready with his opera-glass, 
and discourse learnedly about under-currenta, 
glacial phenomena, circle sailing, and the physi- 
cal geography of the sea. He must be literary, 
artistic, and sentimental, and be able to quote 
any amount of Tennyson, Browning, Lon iW, 
and Emerson from memory. He must never 
grumble, never be pettish or weary, but remain 
a patient, devoted, and affable muffin. He seldom 
gets any butter ; but is frequently transfixed with 
the toasting-fork of sarcasm and disparagement. 
On pain of excommunication, he must not yawn; 
but he may sigh as much as he likes. hat is 
sentimental. 


In conclusion, we must quote one passage 
as a specimen of the charming scraps of 
writing with which ‘America in the Midst of 
War’ is full to overflowing :— 


I remember, at Saratoga, seeing two little girls 
sitting very gravely under the wedow of a cot- 
tage wall ina hotel ‘park,’ with a little board 
on tressels made of stones before them, and 
tastefully laid out with a cigar stump, a sherry- 
cobbler straw, a broken fan, an old slipper, and 
a fragment of a tea-cup. One of these children 
might have been about three, the other certainly 
was not more than four. ‘ Man,’ cried the 
youaers to the ae . gor bay tham- 
tin.’ I approached the pair, and ve vel 
laying a sliver dime I brought roms Canada 
on the board, asked what they had to sell 
*‘ We’s payin’ at Tannitary Fair,’ these i 
replied ina breath. They had seen their mammas 
and sisters behind the stalls of the Sanitary 
Fairs at New York and Philadelphia, and thought 
they 9 as well get up a little bazaar practice. 
I noticed that they did not seem very grateful 
for my silver dime; and ha ing to mention 
this to my esteemed friend, Mr. iL H., he ob 
served: ‘Therein you showed your lamentable 
indifference to the philosophical working of the 
times. Those chil took your silver dime for 


a button, or a e, and so, valueless. They 
wanted money. t, to them, was not q 
This is the fourth of the war. Those li 


babes have probably never before set eyes on a 
golden or a silver coin. They were accustomed 
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: and to hear of nbacks, and of 
raced wastes, You uld have given 
ick”’ for ten cents., or 


them a paper ‘‘ 
else a few nickel cents. Those they know, for 
two sticks of lollipops are to be had for two 


“nicks.” ’ 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF 
snapper eee ae ae 
Ballads and Songs of Brittany. y Tom 
Taylor. Translated es the ‘ Barsaz-Breiz’ 
of Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. With 
- gome of the Original Melodies Harmonized by 
Mrs. Tom Taylor. (Cambridge: Macmillan 
& Co.) 
A GOOD many years ago, M. Theodore 








Hersart de la Ville ué, a talented 
Breton gentleman of noble birth, set himself to 
collect together the lyric poetry of his native 
province, much of which, hitherto suffered to 
remain a mere oral possession bequeathed 
from father to son amongthe peasantry, might 
at length have peri almost unknown to 
the world, along with the now rapidly 
declining language and ancient customs of 

i . The work was beset with great 
difficulties. The Breton peasant is by nature 
cautious and suspicious ; when once he is on 
his guard, it is impossible to make him open 

his heart to a stranger; and the songs of 
his country are very dear to him at all times. 
Few; however, could have been in a better 
position to surmount these obstacles than M. 
de la Villemarqué. His mother—who, he 
says, was also the mother of all the poor 
and: hapless people that came in her way— 
had already been enabled to make a con- 
siderable collection of national lyrics ; the 
antiquity of his family commanded the 

and confidence of the peasantry ; and 
he was able to secure the services of other 
gentlemen of Breton family, and, better still, 
of tlie priests, to whom the most secret 
chambers of the peasant’s soul are ever open. 
He was constantly among the people—at 
their fairs, their pardons, their public festi- 
vals ; in the Soinbiae the auberge, the 
cabin—wherever there was any chance of a 
ballad being sung or a poem declaimed. 
One song, he tells us, he heard from an old 
peasant who had fought in the Chouan war, 
another from an old woman of Nizon, another 
from a strolling blind beggar, a fourth from 
a sabot-maker among the Black Mountains 
ef Cornouaille. At length he crowned his 
labours by publishing, under the name of 
‘ Barsaz-Breiz,’ a large collection of poems 
in the original Breton tongue, which he 
divided into three classes : ‘Chants Mytho- 
logiques, Heroiques, et Historiques;’ ‘ Chants 
Domestiqueset d’ Amour ;’ and vds et Chants 
Réligieux.’ With each poem he gave a literal 
French translation, and an account of its 
érizin, history, and recovery from oblivion ; 
and concluded his book with a selection of 
the most remarkable Breton melodies, al- 
most worth the whole of the chants populaires 
put together. 

The national of Brittany is rich 
with unnumbered beauties. The expression 
of the inmost feelings of a ionate and 
sensitive race, dwelling in the midst of a 
region every feature of which seems con- 
stituted to inspire them with poetic impulses ; 
genuine, fresh, and varied ; and connected, 
as much of it is, with some of the most in- 
teresting events in mediseval history—it is 
somewhat surprising that it has attracted 
comparatively little attention in England ; 
and it is with feelings of t pleasure that 
we hail the publication of Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
translations of the ‘ Barsaz-Breiz.’ 
There are few provinces in Europe more 
eurious than Brittany, few races more re- 
Through- 
out all that country—among the rich 
valleys and varied fields of the pays de Leon, 
the historic plains of Vannes, the Arcadian 
pasture-lands of Trequier, the rough moun- 
tains and wild of Cornouaille— 
A ears the ogre can oe his foot, ee 

something surprise and interest him ; 
whether it be the historical associations, the 
innumerable relics of bygone races with which 
the whole land is crowded, or the ancient 
customs of the people, preserved through so 





many vicissitudes. The Breton is wild, 
imaginative, superstitious, deeply pathetic, 
and intensely religious. He is brave and 
warlike, but at the same time gentle and 
tender-hearted. Like the Celts of other 
countries, he is a devout patriot. If he is 
gloomy and solemn, he can be humorous and 
witty when he pleases. Mr. Taylor, in his 
very interesting introduction, compares the 
Bretons of the interior of Cornouaille to 
the Irish ; but we faney there is a very marked 
difference, notwithstanding the strong re- 
semblance. The Breton is much more 
dignified and self-confident than the Irish- 
man. Various hardships and misfortunes 
have contributed to undermine the dignity of 
the Irishman, altogether unexperienced by 
the Breton, and a close observer will generally 
perceive some self-humiliation even in his 
wittiest sayings, which we do not think is to 
be met with among the Kernéwotes. 

As is natural, the characteristics of Breton 
scenery and Breton temperament are reflected 
in the national poetry. Gloom and bright- 
ness, majesty and delicate beauty, con- 
tinually alternate. There are war songs, 
wild and _ spirit-thrilling, revealing that 
terrible energy and impetuous zeal of the 
Celtic nature, which have produced such 
fearful results in the conflicts recorded in 
history. The religious element is represented 
by the hymns, which, from their number and 
popularity, oecupy the highest place in the 
poetical literature. ‘Chaque canton,’ says 
M. Souvestre, ‘a son David en sabots, qui 
chante et qui prie.’ The humour and 
pleasantry of the people find an in 
satiric and jovial songs ; and the deep’ pathos 
and affectionate tenderness, which are the 
most beautiful features of the Breton 
character, beam forth in all their grace and 
loveliness in the exquisite sénes, or idylls, 
which are the most tinished compositions 
in the language. Besides the cantiques, 
the guerz, the chansons, and the sénes, 
there is a considerable dramatic literature. 
Some of the plays used to be acted in 
Brittany up to a late period, but their 
representation, we believe, has of late years 
been prohibited. They are, of course, 
rugged and unfinished compositions, formed 
on a very undeveloped ideal of the drama ; 
but there are in them much genuine poetry 
and strong dramatic passion, and the 
characters are in some instances weil con- 
ceived and distinctly delineated. In the 
‘ Saint Gillaume,’ of which M. Souvestre gives 
a fragmentary translation in ‘Les Derniers 
Bretons,’ there are which by their 

ignity and high art remind one of scenes in 
‘Richard III.,’ and the character of Sainte 
Triffine in the drama of that name is a con- 
ception lovely enough for him who dreamed 
of Desdemon and Imogen to have fashioned 
in his own great soul. The plots, however, 
are irregular and inartistically conceived. 

In making his selections Mr. Taylor has 
exhibited admirable taste and judgment ; for 
it seems to us that he has succeeded not only 
in extracting poems of the highest order, but 
in representing most of the characteristics of 
the lyric poetry of Brittany. He divides his 
translations into two , the first contain- 
ing historical ballads, and the second idyllic 
poems; and throughout all we trace the 
prevailing features of the Breton nature—the 
deep religious feeling, the gloomy, and some- 
times beautiful, superstitions, the headlong 
impetuosity and reckless bravery, and the 


continually-recurring pathos that gives its 


colour to every other freee . ere is a 

wrz, or ballad, which, santtine to M. de 
a Villemarqué, was s by the Breton 
peasants as a battle-song as late as the Chouan 
war. The Arthur alluded to is King Arthur, 
who sleeps in the vale of Avalon. The poem 
is of a very early date. Mr. Taylor’s versi- 
fication seems to us unexceptionable :— 

THE MARCH OF ARTHUR. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp to battle din ! 

Tramp son, tramp sire, tramp kith and kin! 

Tramp one, tramp all, have hearts within. 


The chieftain’s son his sire addrest, 

As moon awoke the world from rest ; 
‘Lo! warriors on yon mountain crest— 
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‘Lo! warriors armed, their course that hold 
On grey war-horses riding bold, 

With nostrils snorting wide for cold ! 

‘ Rank closing up on rank I see, 

Six by six, and t by three, 

Spear-points by thousands glinting free. 


‘ Now rank on rank, twos front they go, 
Behind a flag which to and fro 
Sways, as the winds of death do blow ! 


‘ Nine sling-casts’ length from van to rear— 
I know ’tis Arthur’s hosts appear ; 
There Arthur strides, that foremost peer !’ 


‘If it be Arthur—ho ! what ho! 
Ups ! out arrow ! bend the bow! 
Forth, after Arthur, on the foe!’ 


The chieftain’s words were hardly spoke, 
When forth the cry of battle broke— 
From end to end the hills it woke. 


‘ Be’t head for hand, and heart for eye, 
Death-wound for scratch—a-low, on high— 
Matron for maid, and man for boy ! 


‘ Stone-horse for mare, for heifers steers, 
War-chief for warrior, youth for years, 
And fire for sweat, and blood for tears. 


‘ And three for one—by strath and scaur, 
4 day, by night, till near and far 
e streams run red with waves of war ! 


‘ If in the fight we fall, so best ! 
Bathed in our blood—a baptism blest— 
With joyous hearts we'll take our rest. 


‘ If we but fall where we have fought, 
As Christian men and Bretons ought, 
Such death is ne’er too early sought.’ 


The following is an example of the idyllic 
poetry of Brittany. Its Breton name (‘ Ann 
Aliké’) is derived, we are told, ‘ frora the call 
which the little shepherds, boy and girl, shout 
to each other from hill-side to hill-side at 
the close of the autumn festival of ‘The 
Shepherd’s Holiday’ :— 


As I rose on Sunday morning to drive the kine 
to lea, 

I heard my sweetheart singing, by the voice I 
knew ’twas she ; 

I heard my sweetheart singing, singing gay on 
the hill side, 

And I made a song to sing with her across the 
valley wide. 


I’ve a full-fruited apple-tree in my mother’s 
orchard-ground ; 

It has green turf about it, and an arbour built 

' around. 

When my sweet May, my best belov’d, deigns 
come to visit me, 

We will sit, I and my sweet, in the shadow of 
that tree. 


Pll pull for her the apple that has the rosiest 


skin, 
Tie her a posy with my flower, a marigold, 


therein ; 

A marigold all withered, as for-pined my cheek 
you see, 

For not one tender kiss of love have I yet had 
from thee. 

She answers. 

Now hold thy peace, my sweetheart, and soon, 
and sing no mo ; 

Folk will hear you through the valley, as their 
way to mass they go ; 


Another time when on the heath we meet, and 
there’s none to see, 

One little tender love-kiss I will give you—or 
two, maybe. ; 


What a strange contrast there is between 
this little poem and the ‘ March of Arthur !’ 
We have here the two opposite aspects of the 
Breton nature—the playful tenderness and 
the rough, aagowehill soldier-spirit. 

The merits of Mr. Taylor’s work as a book 
of translations can scarcely be too highly 
rated. Many of the lyrics run almost line for 
line, and word for word, with the originals, 
We would notice especially ‘The Prediction 
of Gwenchlan,’ in which metre and words 
are most accurately rendered. But mere 
verbal or metrical accuracy is a minor con- 
sideration in the translation of poetry, and 
we find something more in Mr. Taylor’s book. 
The translations have a peculiarity of their 
own—a marked character and individuality 
that distinguish them from the ballads of our 
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own language, and give them a freshness and 
novelty that cannot fail to strike the student 
of as remarkable. For the introduc- 
tion of Scotticisms, however, we scarcely know 
whether to praise or to blame the translator. 
We question whether the original character 
of the poems is not impaired where such in- 
sertions are made, as these words and phrases 
are connected in the mind of the English 
reader with the literature of a people totally 
distinct from the Bretons in history, in 
customs, in temperament, and in tastes. The 
use of English ballad phraseology was, of 
course, unavoidable ; but it should be borne 
in mind by translators of poetry that the 
highest translation is that which preserves 
most of the peculiar character of the 
original, and conveys to the reader an im- 
pression nearest to that produced by the 
original upon the people in whose language 
it has been composed. 

We cannotclose this notice without alluding 
to the Breton melodies, of which there is a 
goodly number in the book before us, beauti- 
fully harmonised by Mrs. Tom Taylor. The 
spirit that pervades the national poetry mani- 
fests itself in the national music. In these 
songs—so deep, so wild, so sweetly mournful 
—there is all the gloom, the tenderness, the 
enthusiasm and passionate aspirations, that 
stir the quick blood of the Celt. More solemn 
than the melodies of Ireland, grander and 
statelier than the songs of Scotland, they 
combine, at the same time, many of the 
peculiarities of both: the gentle pathos, the 
flashes of genial mirth, the constant wrest- 
lings of natural buoyancy with a strange, all- 
pervading melancholy, and the deep under- 
feeling of religious awe which rises fitfully 
above all other passions. 

If Mrs. Taylor’s arrangement of the airs 
may have robbed them of some of their 
primitive rugged grandeur, it has enriched 
them an hundredfold, by giving them a sub- 
stance, a power, and a dignity, by which their 
many beauties are enhanced ; and dull indeed 
must be the ear, and poor the imagination, 
that would not find unmixed pleasure in the 
music of this collection. 

In conclusion, we would venture to express 
a hope that in a future edition Mr. Tom 
Taylor will carry out an intention which he 
has intimated in his introduction to this work, 
and add to his admirable translations a selec- 
tion from the religious canticles of Brittany, 
which are as beautiful and as peculiar as any 
of the sénes or querz. 

We have rarely met with a more delightful 
volume of its kind than the ‘ Ballads and 
Songs of Brittany.’ At the present time, 
when our own poetical literature has, from 
the force of circumstance, grown so intensely 
subtle and introspective, it is pleasant to be 
wafted for a little time to a fresher, freer 
region, where we may listen to the wild utter- 
ances of uncultured souls, for whom the simple 
things of earth had not yet lost their mystery. 








THREE MONTHS’ RESIDENCE AT 
NABLUS. 

Three Months’ Residence at Nablus, and an Ac- 
count of the Modern Samaritans. By Rev. 
John Mills, &c., &c. (Murray.) 

R. MILLS has set a good example to 
travellers in the Holy Land. e has 

had the courage to resist the temptation 
ef wandering over the face of Palestine, 
and adding another to the thousand and 
one ordinaty books of travel on the Holy 

Land. Instead of this, he has devoted his 

three months to the thorough exploration of 

one small spot, and one still smaller people. 

If others equally competent—and there are 

many such—would but follow his example ! 

If we could only be sure of receiving each 

year one such monograph as this, we should 

feel that the task of Palestine exploration 
had really begun. If some one, for instance, 
with a little leisure, would do on the spot 
what we recently commended Mr. Wilton for 
doing in his study in Leicestershire (see 

Reaper, May 2, 1863), and would spend 

three months in the South of Palestine, round 

the wells of Beersheba, Lahai-Roi, Molada, 


and Aroer, how much real knowledge he 








might add to our store, in place of that 
vapoury compound of a little fact and a vast 
deal of inaccurate interpretation and unsafe 
speculation which nine out of ten Palestine 
travellers think themselves bound to supply, 
and which formed a material drawback to the 
undeniable merits even of Mr. Wilton’s work. 
Another district which wants exploring in the 
same way is the Philistine Plain ; another is 





the Jordan Valley, between the Dead Sea and | 


the Lake of Galilee, and in either of them 
three months, if well used, would be enough 
to do a deal of real work, with little hard- 


ship, and less danger, and much healthy and | 


exciting pleasure. There is now a Pasha at 
Jerusalem who has both the will and the 
power to help such researches, and our consul 
is known as both skilful and willing in deal- 
ing with the Arabs. There probably never 
was a time since the death of [brahim Pasha 
more favourable to explorations in the Holy 
Land. The success which is understood to have 
attended the Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, 
now in progress under Captain Wilson, is a case 
in point. In 1858, and even in 1860, as we 
know from personal experience, such a thing 
would have been impossible. 
the Prince of Wales to the Sanctuary of 
Hebron, closed against both Christians and 
Jews for more than 500 years, is an immense 
step, for no spot was so jealously guarded ; 
and the entrance of the Prince, and subse- 
quently of Mr. Fergusson, may be said to 
have thrown open the whole of the holy 
places of Syria to Christian investigation. 
And as with places so with occasions. The 
scene in the Church of the Sepulchre at Jern- 
salem at Easter has been described once and 
for all by Dean Stanley. So has the Sama- 
ritan Passover, by the same gifted observer. 
But the Doseh of the Moslems, with the fran- 
tic zikrs which accompany it, remain unde- 
scribed, except in the clear and cold pages of 
Lane. And yet the scene is one of peculiar 
interest, since it is probably the exact lineal 
descendant and likeness of the orgies of the 
priests of Baal—the shrieking, the tears, the 
taunts, the leaping, the wounding. The 
Doseh of Cairo has, we believe, been recently 
suppressed, and no doubt the others will 
follow ; but meantime it is to be seen at Jeru- 
salem, at Birzeh, near Damascus, and in other 
places of Syria, and should be inquired for, 
and, if possible, witnessed (and let us add, 
described), by all who visit the country. 

The most obvious value of these things is 
that they enable us better to realize and un- 
derstand the statements of the Bible. People 
are at last beginning to see that the Bible is 
not only the ‘ handbook of salvation,’ but that 
it is the most interesting document in the 
world. Its narratives have moreliveliness than 
those of Herodotus, more detail than those of 
Homer. But, unfortunately, the manners were 
so utterly different from those of the West— 
especially the West of the nineteenth century 
—that it is quite impossible for the unassisted 
reader to realize them. Every one can feel 
the force and beauty of the broad traits of 
humanity set forth in the stories of Joseph 
and David, but the details which give the 
pictures their special and peculiar interest 
are lost or misconceived. Who does not 
feel what a point is added to the tender- 
ness and faith of David’s Psalms, when 
we remember that they were the genuine 
expression of the man who was barbarous 
enough to count the people he had killed 
in the strange fashion related’ in 1 Sam. 
xviii. 27; who sent one of his faithful 
servants to death, while he himself was se- 
ducing his wife ; and who drove the luckless 
Moabites by hundreds into blazing brick-kilns. 
Who can understand the actions of the prophets 
—their walki 
cries of woe, their restless, incessant inter- 
ferences, without having seen their descen- 
dants, the dervishes? Here, if anywhere, is 
that saying of Goethe true :— | 

Wer die Dichtung will verstehen, 
Muss in’s Land der Dichter gehen. 


But it is impossible for us all to visit the 
‘Poet’s Land,’ and, therefore, any descrip- 
tions which set the modes of thought, life, 
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barefoot and naked, their | 





and feeling of its inhabitants before us as 
they are (and therefore as they were in the 
unchangeable East) are cordially weivome. 

Mr. Mills’s work is on the whole a faithful, 
genuine account of what he saw at Nablus. 
His critical observations strike us as less 
happy. Against one ortwo of them a protest 
must be entered. He is by an 
enmity against Gesenius, which has more than 
once led him astray, in his anxiety to expose 
that eminent and careful scholar. For ex- 
ample, at p. 3 he dismisses Gesenius’s explana- 
tion of the name Ebal as ‘ void of leaves,’ in fa- 
vour of one given him by the Samaritan priest, 
which has about as much value as the 
explanation of the London alderman who 
derived the name of Portsoken Ward from the 
quantity of Port soaked there by its hard- 
drinking common councilmen, So also at 
p. 305 we are astonished at the tone in 
which Mr. Mills allows himself to speak 
of Gesenius’s judgment on the Samaritan 
Pentateuch—a judgment which has been en- 
dorsed by the best Hebrew scholars since his 
date (Frankel, Kirchheim, Deutsch, &c.)—and 
which, in the present state of our knowledge, 
is unquestionably accurate. 

Again : it is strange that he should speak 
(p. 71) of Nablus (Neapolis) as ‘ perhaps 
the only instance throughout the country 
where a comparatively modern name has 
survived the original.’ What does he say to Se- 
bastiyeh(Sebaste), Banias(Paneas), Tabariyeh 
(Tiberias), Kaisariyeh (Czesarea), and haltf-a- 
dozen more? Mr. Mills ought also to know 
(p. 315) that the three first books outof the five 
of Abu-Said’s Arabo-Samaritan version have 
been published by Dr. Kuenen, with Prolego- 
mena (Leyden, 1851). ‘A Felachin ’—Kaphta 
va-Fverach’—‘ Eleazer,’ are possibly misprints, 
but they should not be allowed to deform a 
second edition. But the mistakes in_ his 
Hebrew can hardly be misprints, or, if so, 
they are the most consistent and curious 
series extant. Of the four words given on 
p. 238, and the two on page 305, not one is 
correct ; there are two more wrong on p. 40, 
another on p. 80, three more (out of four) on 
178, and so on. Oh! Mr. Mills, Mr. Mi 
before you aimed those ugly great stones at 
dear old Gesenius, you should have seen that 
your own little habitation, was not quite so 
brittle. 

Nor are his scientific speculations much 
happier than his etymological—as, for instance, 
where he attributes the bareness of a small 
spot on the crown of Ebal to the ‘ use of salt’ 
in the service of an altar erected there in 
Joshua’s time. The altar is probably a mere 
figment of his own imagination, and if not, 
the rain of 3,000 Palestine winters is quite 
enough to have obliterated all vestiges of salt 
from the spot. 

Once more : why did he copy Dr. Stanley’s 
imperfect diagram of the Plain of Corntields 
at the foot of Gerizim, instead of taking (if it 
was necessary to take one at second-hand) 
the more accurate one in the recent editions 
of Sinai and Palestine ? 

But apart from errors of this kind, there 
is much that is really valuable in the 
work, especially in those portions of it 
which describe what the author himself 
actually witnessed, and give his own obser- 
vations on topography, manners and cus- 
toms, &c. His sketches of Arab and Sa- 
maritan life are as natural and easy as those 
of Miss Rogers—higher praise it 1s difficult 
to give—and like her delightful narrative, 
contain many an effective illustration of the 
Scriptures. Such are the note (p. 128) on 
the different terms in use for sweet 
curdled milk (without which the narrative of 
Sisera’s death, as given in our translation, 
loses a point), the account of the ‘upper 
rooms’ or ‘parlours’ (p. 115), illustrat- 
ing several passages both in the Old and 
New Testaments ; the description of meals, 
of washing and of salutation (p. 137—141), 
of the ordi lampstand (P. 110), incon- 
veniently rendered in our Bible ‘ car ick,” 
and many more. 

In the department of topography the most 
interesting, and perhaps the most important, 
passage is that in which the claims of 
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Gerizim to be the Mount Moriah of Abra- 
bam’s sacrifice are examined. Mr. Mills 
ightly decides in favour of the identification 
the two, agreeing therein with Dr. Stan- 
and with the writer of the articles 
‘Moriah’ and ‘Moreh’ in Smith’s Diction- 
ary, and repudiating the somewhat imper- 
tinent remarks of Thomson, the American 
missionary. The passage may be quoted 
with advantage, as giving a good speci- 
men of the direct, simple style of Mr. 
Miills’s work. After citing a well-known 
age in the Dean of Westminster’s ‘Sinai 
and Palestine,’ maintaining the identity of 
Moriah with Gerizim (as against Jerusalem), 
he proceeds :— 

To this view of the subject the Rev. Dr. 
Thomson, in his valuable work, ‘The Land and 
the Book,’ takes a very strong objection, and con- 
siders Mr. Stanley’s arguments and criticisms 
mere ‘vagaries.’ To others, who are as tho- 
roughly acquainted with the localities in ques- 
tion as Dr. Thomson is, they appear to be most 
eonelusive. Dr. Thomson seems to be moved 
more with zeal for the Jewish tradition than for 
the simple truth ; as if the facts in dispute had 
anything to do with the truth or falsity of 
Judaism or Samaritanism! Every reader of the 
Bible is well aware that the local establishment 
of the Jewish religion took place many ages after 
these events. Dr. Thomson has offered only one 


' @bjection to Mr. Stanley’s account that is worth 


eur notice—a geographical one—and let us see 
what is its true value. His words are these : 
*Mr. Stanley’s geographical argument is more 
than feeble. It is almost absurd to maintain 


_ that Abraham could come on his loaded ass from 


Beersheba to Nablus in the time specified. On 
the third day he arrived early enough to leave 
the servants ‘‘afar off;” and walk with Isaac 
bearing the sacrificial wood to the mountain 
which God had shown him; there build the 
altar, arrange the wood, bind his son, and stretch 
forth his hand to slay him ; and there was time, 
too, to take and offer up the ram in Isaac’s 
ee. That all this could have been done at 
ablus on the third day of their journey is in- 
eredible. It has always appeared to me, since I 
first travelled over the country myself, that even 
Jerusalem was too far off from Beersheba for the 
tmor of the narrative, but Nablus is two days’ 
ride farther north.’ Such is the pith of the 
Doctor's argument. Now let us turn to his own 
and see what the distance is from Beer- 

aheba to Nablus. And, on examination, we find 
that he with maps in general, and makes 
it to be about sixty miles ; and Jerusalem about 
half the distance. If the Moriah at Jerusalem 
was the mountain, then the patriarch had to 
travel ten miles a-day to reach his destination in 
three days ; and these ten miles a-day seem, to 
the Doctor, to be too great a labour. I wonder 


whether he ever met with a Felachin or Bedouin . 


who travelled along so leisurely ? On the other 
hand, let us suppose Mount Gerizim to be the 
end of the journey. In that case, the dis- 
tance per day would only be twenty miles, 
and we believe there is not a Felachin 
throughout the whole country that would not 
do it with his ‘ass’ with ease. We have 
travelled more than double the distance in 
different of the country ; and have passed 
_ and again from Jerusalem to Nablus in 
shortest winter days—a road, as Dr. Thom- 
son well knows, far more troublesome than that 
along the Philistine Plain. And taking for 
one that Abraham did all on the third day 
the Doctor specifies—which, by-the-by, is 
taken gratuitously—the distance would in no 
wise be too great. And the narrative implies 
that the journey. was not to be made very 
leisurely: we are expressly informed that the 
‘rose early in the morning.’ Thus 

would the narrative rather imply that the 
journey could not have been to Jerusuiem—a 
matter of three days’ travel of ten miles per day 
only—but at least as far as Nablus. And w’.en 
we consider that the local position of the Te:aple 
mount at Jervealem does really belie. aii the 
ether circumstances of the narrative, and how 
Gerizim completely answers all its conditions, 
we cannot but conclude that the scene of. the 


sage de offering could not have been at the 
, but in all probability was at the latter 


. Mills does not add much to our know- 


teuch, which after all is the t gun of 
Nablus. True, he saw the al soll, afer 
the usual attempts on the part of the priest 


to show him ano instead—a pious fraud 





which he was too sharp to be taken in by, 
Also, amid some curiovs interruptions, he 
succeeded in unrolling the precious scroll 
and copying a small part of its contents. 
But he made no critical examination of it, 
nor did he find the famous inscription 
purporting to be by Abishua, the great grand- 
son of Aaron, the reputed writer of the 
manuscript. This inscription is said at last 
to have been seen—namely, by Messrs. Kraus 
and Levisohn, in the summer of 1860, and is 
given, with many other particulars, by Consul 
Rosen in one of his valuable communications 
to the ‘ Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
liindischen Gesellschaft ’ for 1864, p. 582. But 
the name of Levisohn is not the best guaran- 
tee for accuracy, and we prefer to wait for 
further information. Even supposing the in- 
scription found, its importance will depend on 
a hundred minute particulars of character, &c., 
which probably only a very few scholars are 
competent to decide upon. If Mr. Mills 
should visit Nablus again, let him see it for 
himself, and photograph it, and he will 
deserve the gratitude of all Biblical scholars, 
unless he can buy the roll and bring it off 
bodily, in which case he may claim something 
more solid than gratitude. He will also merit 
the thanks of archeologists, if he will photo- 
graph and take rubbings of the older of the 
two metal cases, which promises to prove a 
most charming and interesting piece of work. 

The author has some sensible and well- 
timed remarks on the purchase of Jacob’s 
Well by the Greek Church (i.e., probably the 
Russian Government), and on the possible 
results of that purchase :— 

On further inquiry, I learnt from the Greek 
priest that their Church had actually bought the 
well from the Turkish Government, including a 
plot of ground surrounding it of 229 feet by 
180 feet. For this they had paid, he -told me, 
70,000 piastres ; but another friend, belonging 
to the same community, told me it was at least 
100,000. The priest and members of the com- 
munity kept the matter as quiet as possible for 
the present, until the proper time should come, 
when it is intended to adorn the well in the 
most magnificent style, and to build a splendid 
church over it. Whata pity and a shame it 
will be if one of the most interesting and 
genuine spots in Palestine be buried under 
marble slabs, and silver, and gold, out of the 
sight of travellers, merely to gratify the super- 
stitious tastes of a religious community ! 

In this we heartily join. Better a thou- 
sand times that the well should remain 
choked and neglected as at present, but in 
all other main respects the same as it was 
when our Lord sat on its edge, and talked to 
the woman of Samaria—than that it should 
be surrounded by the glitter and sham that 
have oppressed and destroyed the house of 
Nazareth and the manger of Bethlehem, and 
in the last case have actually rendered the birth- 
place of Christ inferior in interest to the conti- 
guous cavern of St. Jerome. We are the more 
anxious about this because a similar propo- 
sition has been long pending with reference 
to the place of Elijah’s sacrifice on Mount 
Carmel. That spot, as every reader of Dr. 
Stanley’s ‘Sinai and Palestine’ is aware, is 
at the eastern end of the mount, so 
twelve miles distant from the duce 
But it is claimed by the Carmelites as their 
property, and they make no secret of their 
wish to erect a church over the sacred site. 
If this is done, it is no exaggeration to say 
that one of the most grievous pieces of 
sacrilege will be perpetrated that has ever 
beer. committed in the name of religion. 
Every educated Englishman knows, or ought 
to know, the associations of that spot and the 
view which it commands over the ‘ Battle- 
field of Palestine,’ so wonderfully crowded 
with interest, described as they are in words 
which can never fade. ‘The summit is the 
extreme eastern point of the range, com- 
manding the last view of the sea behind, and 
the first view of the great plain in front, just 
where the glades of forest, the ‘‘ excellency 
of Carmel,” sink into the usual barrenness of 
the hills and vales of Palestine. There, on 
the highest ridge of the mountain, may well 
have stood, on its sacred ‘‘ high place,” the 
altar of the Lord which Jezebel had cas, 
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| be found at pages 176 and 295. 





down. Close beneath, on a wide upland 
sweep, under the shade of ancient olives, and 
round a well of water, said to be perennial, 
and which may, therefore, have escaped the 
general drought, and have been able to 
furnish water for the trenches round the 
altar, must have been ranged, on one side 
the king and people, with the 850 prophets 
of Baal and Astarte, and on the other side 
the solitary and commanding figure of the 
Prophet of the Lord. Full before them 
opened the whole plain of Esdraelon, with 
Tabor and its kindred ranges in the distance ; 
on the rising ground, at the opening of its 
valley, the city of Jezreel, with Ahab’s 
palace and Jezebel’s temple distinctly visible ; 
in the nearer foreground, immediately under 
the base of the mountain, was clearly seen 
the winding etream of the Kishon, working 
its way through the narrow pass of the hills 
into the Bay of Acre. Such a scene, with 
such recollections of the past, with such 
sights of the present, was indeed a fitting 
theatre for a struggle more momentous than 
any which their ancestors had fought in the 
plain below.’—Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, 
chap. ix. 

This conflict of associations, this supreme 
spectacle, will be lost for ever, if the monks of 
Carmel are allowed to cover the spot with 
achurch. Fortunately, the convent is French, 
and during the lifetime of the present Emperor 
the monks are not likely to obtain the fatal 
permission. But that they will never give up 
the idea is certain, and the eyes of all who love 
the Old Testament history or who reverence 
the memory of the great Prophet of Israel 
should be open to watch the least approach 
towards the accomplishment of their design. 

Mr. Mills has mentioned the noble aspect 
of the Samaritans, so remarkably in dis- 
cordance with the received doctrine, that inter- 
marriage causes a race or family to dwindle. 
Apparently both points are certain—that 
they have intermarried for many centuries, 
with no material intermixture of new blood, 
and that they are remarkable amongst the 
inhabitants of Syria for dignity and nobility 
of aspect. We recommend the point to the 
consideration of Mr. Darwin. 

And here we take a cordial leave of Mr. 
Mills, in the hope that we may soon have 
occasion to notice a further work from his 
pen on a kindred subject to that which he has 
on the whole treated so satisfactorily. 





The Victoria History of England (Routledge). — 
Mr. Arthur Bailey Thompson has produced a 
useful addition to our educational literature in 
the ‘ Victoria History of England.’ It is at 
once a carefully compiled text-book, and an 
interesting repertory of the most striking events 
and customs of the different periods of the 
history of our country, from the landing of 
Julius Cesar to the marriage of Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales. The annals of each reign are 
given in a summary yet flowing narrative, and 
the most remarkable incidents and customs of 
the period are subjoined in a series of picturesque 
notes. Amongst these, we may instance an 
account (at page 90) of the founding of an order 
of knighthood by Coeur de Lion, which probably 
gives the true solution of the vexed question 
why the garter was selected as the emblem of 
English hivaies 5 and a curious anecdote (at 
page 191) of the Emperor Sigismund and our 

enry V., illustrating the jealous vigilance with 
which English kings guarded their soverei 

rerogatives. Three letters of Terriesi, the 
uscan Minister at the Court of St. James, 
during the reigns of the Second Charles and 
James, which are published for the first time in 
this work, are documents of great interest and 
value, and indicate a source from which a farther 


| supply of original information may be 


drawn. A discriminating account of the various 
styles of Gothic architecture in this country will 
We notice a few 
inaccuracies scattered through the 700 pages of 
the work, as where (at page 120) the author 
charges Wallis’s followers with flaying Cressing- 
— the A oo Treasurer of Scotland, 
whilst yet alive ; while at l he gives 
what ah believe to be the oe pear Tevet «ng 
that the outrage was committed on his dead 
body. But these will easily be corrected in a 
second edition, and otherwise the execution of 
the work displays great care as well as judgment ; 
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the almost boundless materials which present 
themselves to a compiler of English history have 
been compressed into a aadatle compass, and 
the debateable points of ‘our rough island story’ 
are dealt with in an impartial spirit. The 
chronological index, tables, and maps of the 
appendix greatly increase the usefulness of the 
work, as one of education for the young, and of 
reference for older readers. 





A System of Instruction in Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis. By Dr. C. R. Fresenius. Sixth 
Edition. Edited by J. Lloyd Bullock, F.C.S. 
(London : John Churchill & Sons.)—This well- 
known work calls for no comment. The present 
English edition is from the eleventh German one, 
and is characterized by two important additions ; 
all the known elements are included, the rarer 
being no longer omitted, and spectrum analysis is 
fully treated of. In a frontispiece are presented 
coloured diagrams of the spectra given by the 
awkalies and alkaline earths, the solar spectrum 
being added as a standard. 





Real and Ideal. By John V. Montclair. 
(Philadelphia : Leypoldt. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton—F. W. Christern. Boston: A. K. 
Loring—S. R. Urbino. London: Triibner & 
Co.).—This little volume of verses does credit to 
the printers and bookbinders of New York, but 
beyond this, commendation cannot be extended 
to its contents. Many of the pieces are trans- 
lations from the German, and these are the best. 
Much more cultivation, and much more power 
than is now shown, are needed, to entitle Mr. 
Montclair to take any place among poets. Is he 
wrong in his English, or wrong in his tense, in 
the second of the following lines (from a piece 
called ‘ Egypt’) ?— 

Monsters forgot are buried *neath the plain, 

And ruined temples lay like giants slain ; 

There the shame-visaged Sphynx sinks in her bed, 
Whilst the proud Pyramid still lifts its head, 


Upbraiding time, conversing with the skies— 
The desert blast and thunderbolt defies. 


Pictures, and other Poems. By 'Thomas Ashe, 
Author of ‘Dryope,’ and other Poems. (Bell 
and Daldy.) The name of Mr. Ashe is well 
known to lovers of poetry, and in the present 
volume he more than maintains his reputation. 
The principal piece in the volume contains the 
beautiful story of Cupid and Psyche, as told by 
Apuleius in the ‘ Golden Ass ’—the most charm- 
ing tale of antiquity—reproduced in eight pic- 
tures, which are ae PY so to speak, in a light 
and pleasant dialogue between a happy pair of 
young lovers, who are enjoying themselves on 
the Lake of Geneva. ‘Guy’ has spent the 
morning alone, reading Apuleius, and turning it 
into English verse, which he afterwards reads to 
the approving and delighted ‘ Mildred.’ It seems 
that, but for some former criticism, the ‘Pictures’ 
would have had another name ; Guy is made to 
say :— 





1 dare not call them Idylls ; for the world 

Sets up a cry, if any poet now 

Dare speak of Idylis, but the Laureate. 

And yet they are. 
Idylls or pictures, however—whichever they may 
be—we have read them with pleasure, and so 
we think will all who take up Mr. Ashe’s pre- 
sent volume. Of the other poems, we may men- 
tion ‘ Elfin Kattie’ as very pretty and graceful, 
‘The Absolute’ as embodying much thought, 
and ‘ Atelet,’ a legend in verse. 





Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Mars, 1865.—This 
is a very interesting number of the Revue—in- 
deed, almost too interesting, if we consider how 
soon its successor will come treading on its heels. 
It opens with the first portion of a novel in the 
epistolary style, written by M. P. Albane, and 
entitled, ‘Flamen.’ Then comes a paper by M. 
Beulé, in which he combats the prevailing 
opinion that Rome owed all her artistic excel- 
lence to Greek influence. His aim is, to show 
that ‘Roman art existed, that it was fully 
formed, had acquired its distinctive characteris- 
tics, had shaken itself free from Etruscan infiu- 
ences, and had produced works of considerable 
power before Greece was conquered, or even 
generally accessible.’ We have, besides, two 
philosophical articles—one by M. Caro, on Théo- 
dore Jouffroy and his works ; the other, by M. 
Paul Janet, on the ‘Scepticism of Pascal and 
Kant.’ This is a very able and interesting dis- 
quisition. M. Janet is one of the disciples of 
M. Cousin, and defends the spiritualist doctrines 

st religious scepticism on the one hand— 
the scepticism, for example, of Pascal, or New- 
man, or Mansel—and iceenhieal scepticism 
on the other. Between the schools of Comte 
and Lamennais, he has a hard time of it. But 
M. Janet is a clever writer, and quite capable of 





holding his own. Next, we have an article on 
two ascents of Mont Blanc—a study, as the 
author calls it, in meteorology and natural his- 
tory. Then an interesting attempt on the part 
of M. Blaze de Bary, the musical critic, to ex- 
ane > the influences under which Mozart’s ‘ Zau- 

rflite’ was composed. An article by M. 
Binaut, on ‘The Papacy in Modern Times, as re- 
vealed in the Memoirs of Cardinals Chiaramonti, 
Consalvi, and Pacca,’ completes the list of the 
contents of a very interesting number. 





We have on our table ‘The Tercentenary: 
a Retrospect,’ by James Cox, jun., Mayor of 
Stratford-on-Avon, in which he calls upon the 
people of England to add by their contributions 
to the nucleus fund in the hands of the Strat- 
ford committee, so that the good folks there may 
carry out their original intention of ‘ building a 
monumental memorial’ to Shakespeare. On the 
cover of this pamphlet are two armorial shields. 
One the well-known ‘Gold on a bend sable and 
a spear of the first, the pointed steel proper,’ 
which it is not, by-the-bye, in this cut : but the 
other with the chevron and the three leopards’ 
heads—whose is it, that it should aspire to such 
company? The next pamphlet we take up 
—so curiously do things jostle each other 
in this life—is a Second Edition of a 
capital ‘Treatise on Smoky Chimneys, their 
Cure and Prevention,’ by Frederick Edwards, 
jun. The next is ‘For and Against Tobacco,’ 
by Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.A., M.D., 
Senior Physician to the Royal Infirmary 
for Diseases of the Chest. He treats the subject 
scientifically, and consequently very dispassion- 
ately, much to the disgust, no doubt, of all the 
anti-tobacco people, On the other hand, the 
smoker, be i hilosophic, brain-worked and 
bothered, or simply a lazy lout, who only requires 
a little hearty kicking to make him a man, will 
thank this learned doctor for telling him that 
his beloved weed brings with it no organic 
disease, but simply a little functional derangement. 
The last in the pamphlet shape we take up is 
No. ILI. of ‘Our Curate’s Budget,’ in which the 
story of ‘True-hearted, Long-parted ; or, Jane 
Edgington’s Patience,’ is told in proper curate 
fashion. 


The Fifteenth Part of Mr. Wood’s highly- 
instructive work, Homes without Hands (Long- 
mans), has reachedus. The anecdotes of thedriver 
ants prove as interesting as we anticipated. They, 
with the mud wasp, Amazon ant, and the Carder 
bees, conclude the social insects. After them 
the author gives us parasitic nests, which will 
be continued in the next part. ‘The beaver and 
his home,’ forms the full page illustration to this 
part. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Sedgely Court: a Tale. By the Author of 
‘Fanny Hervey.’ Three volumes. (Blackwood. ) 
—Without introducing any startling incident, 
without depicting the workings of any deep 
passion, without any romance, mystery, or pre- 
tence to a plot, without even the aid of a single 
villain, the authoress of these volumes es 
to throw round the loves and heart-burnings, the 
fears and hopes of Sedgely Court, a quiet con- 
tinuous interest which abides with us till we see 
the last couple married. To make, in this way, 
the uneventful life of a country mansion not only 
bearable, but pleasant to the reader, and its in- 
mates not passing acquaintances, but almost 
familiar friends, indicates that faculty in story- 
telling which, when ripened into artistic fulness, 
we often call genius. The best examples, per- 
haps, of this making of bricks without straw, of 
this weaving without a warp, will be found in 
the works of Anthony Trollope ; and itis to him, 
more than to any other writer we can remember, 
that the authoress of the tale before us is to be 
likened :— 


Sedgely Court had been the abode of the Arundels since the 
time of the Norman Conquest, when Hugh de Arundel, a brave 
follower of William's, married Elizabeth Herbert, the Saxon 
heiress of its broad lands. The remains of a moat, which had 
long been filled with ash and lime t and two grey battle- 
mented towers more than half covered with ivy, whic a con- 
sequence to the less assuming but handsome modern building, 
showed that it had been a place of some strength in the days of 
feudal warfare. It had then fronted the west, and been ap- 
proached by a long straight avenue of noble oak trees, which 
still remained. But the modern house had a pleasant southern 
aspect ; and, though more lowly placed than suits the present 
taste for wide pr ts, was a picture of quiet, sheltered beauty 
and retirement. small stream, clear as a feeder to 
the Medway, wound through the bottom of the valley; some 
pretty meadow land, round which it ea graceful sweep, 
came between it and the house; and in some of the sl 
— grew the water-rushes or sedges to which the placed owed 

name. 


In this domain lived Mr. Arundel, with his 
beautiful, but childless wife, Helen Temple. 
The marriage had been brought about by her 
mother, a match-making and ambitious woman ; 
and when the blooming young girl of eighteen 
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went home to be wife to the staid man of forty, 
she soon felt how little there was between them 
incommon. ‘He was slow and rather limited, 
a quiet man, of moderate aims, desirous to do 
his part in the world with propriety, to improve 
his estate, live sociably with his neighbours, and 
be respected in the country.’ But on the hands 
of the young wife time hung heavily, and the mo- 
notony of her existence was telling on her health. 


Such was the state of thi when Katherine 
Beaton, the orphan niece of Mr. Arundel, arrived 


from the ancient city of St. Andrew’s, to take up 
her abode permanently, as heiress presumptive of 
Sedgely Court. She is the heroine of the story, 
and her seventeen years of life had been 

at Balbeaton, her father’s ancestral home, which 
‘looked out from a rough setting of dark green 
fir trees,’ and ptm, a view of the cathe- 
dral city. The first volume is devoted to a 
description of the life she led here under the eye 
of her religiously-hypochondriac mother, and her 
cheery-hearted, sympathetic governess. The 
latter influence dominated the former; and in 
spite of the Calvinistic gloom through which her 
life passed, and which was, and is, but 


youn 
too characteristic of the coun of her birth, 
our heroine grew into a fine, healthy-minded 


young woman. The quaint town of St. 
Andrew’s, with its professors and its students, 
its old-world talk and customs, and cathedral 
ropriety of life, are all described with graphic 
ons and freedom ; and any one knowing any- 
thing of the place, and perusing the racy conver- 
sation between the various interlocutors in the 
first volume, will very soon find themselves 
looking out upon the sea from the Cardinal’s 
castle, or strolling along the glorious links, 
participating in that most social of all out-door 
amusements, the patrician game of golf. 

Katherine is not long at Sedgely Court before 
its inmates feel the soothing influence of her 

resence; and, by cultivati the musical 
aculties of the wife, and prevailing on her to 
join in little duets for the special delectation of 
the husband, our heroine manages so to direct 
his attention, his admiration, and finally, his 
love, that she has the supreme happiness of 
seeing them reconciled and united. Here agai 
the masterly touch of our authoress is noticeable. 
The wish to please is so intense, on the first 
night of the duet singing, that the two performers 
break down nervously, and all their efforts end 
in failure. 

By-and-bye Katherine has her own little love 
affairs to manage ; but she never allows personal 
matters to interfere with that sympathy which 
she is ever so ready to bestow on others. The 
jilting of her cousin, Miss Ramsay, by yo 
Temple, who has contracted an inveterate, an 
by no means uncommon habit, with certain 
youths, of falling. deeply in love with every 
py face he meets, affords excellent opportunity 
or the practice of her soothing craft ; and the sen- 
timental and impressionable young officer having 
fallen into the clutches of a young widow who 
compels him into matrimony, our heroine has 
not much difficulty in bringing about a tender 
relationship between her cousin and a love-sick 
but godly rector. In fact, all the young couples 
in this story, in spite of the terrible Mrs. Temple, 
come fittingly together, and the only drawback, 
as we have already implied, consists in the fact 
that everybody, with the exception of the lad 
just named, and one or two Scotch old mai 
living far away in St. Andrew’s, is blessed with 
a superhuman share of all the virtues. 

As an example of the latter class, we cannot 
do better than quote a few of the words of Miss 
Rebecca Primrose in her counsel to Mrs. Ram- 
say about the propriety of looking after her 
daughters ; and from this quotation our readers 
will be able to judge of the quiet humour which 
our author m es to convey to every of 
the Scotch part of the story, and to see for them- 
selves that it is quite possible to be interesting 
without being sensational :— 
the ither side o° ths question, this is mo a place (a. Andrew's) 


where what the French ca’ passée young leddies gie muckle 
rice, or, what’s waur, are owre contented themselves, and 


ts 
r. Ramsay looks the way o 
out him awa for the  y thas 


o’ them are gude eno 


look that they say's r Miss Anne, and he’s come o” decent 
folk. His fawther’s a most ©, weel- » his 
mother was quite a leddy—for that of it, a far-awa cousin o° 
my ain, so it’s likely he’s been weel t up at ony rate. Thae 
SS ~ A o’ the as heaps o’ them 
Oo, ho sooner a than, ’ athegither what they 
Co, 0 me a, temk Wha ban theme and look oot, most o’ them 

means a wife wi" 


do, for a gude connexion, as they ca’d, which 
baw bees. 








~dera © 


THE READER. 
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and pressure 
That time is when Charles took the field against 
the Parliament, and the minds of men wereagitated 
with many vague political hopes and fears. Re- 
ligious perturbation added to the embroilments ; 
and to many of the humbler classes, at least, the 
Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, not in any 
metaphorical sense, but in palpable objective 
aay and the reign of the Saints all but begun. 
The Birmingham of this period, ‘instead of a 
population of 290,000 living souls, reckoned 
scarcely, 6,000. But the lofty chimneys, tower- 
ing like the burning genii of the place in an 
Arabian tale, did not yet exhibit their sombre 
majesty over a sea of murky smoke and cloud. 
The smithies, scarcely raised above the general 
run of two-storied houses, and chiefly confined to 
the lower portion of the town, sent forth their 
temperate volumes of sooty vapour, each from its 
separate range of open timber-work, tothe streets. 
Everywhere else Birmingham presented the 
aspect of a quiet country town, reposing in the 
midst of fields and woodlands, not yet stripped 
of tion and verdure by the flaming breath 
of a thousand furnaces.’ In the Deritend quarter 
stood the Old Crown House forge: and ‘un- 
shaken in all its massive main timbers, chambers, 
and roofs, to this advanced period of the nine- 
teenth century, the Old Crown House still 
testifies to the science and opulence of its original 
architect.’ He was said to be a Templar 
fugitive from France, and his plebeianized, yet 
true and honourable, descendant is Zachariah 
Firebrace, the master smith and armourer, whose 
daughter Dorothy is the heroine of the tale. 
She is betrothed to Tubal Bromycham, a you 
smith of the Henry Gow stamp ; but, unlike H 
of the Wynd, Tubal is the last of his race, and 
his race were the despoiled lords of Birmingham. 
Of this the wonderful young artizan, or perhaps 
more truly, artist, who had been taught his 
craft b old Firebrace, is perfectly aware ; and 
he bears Sir Thomas Holte, of Aston Hall, whose 
family had been mixed up with the wrongs of 
his race, no goodwill. This mee | is converted 
into bitterness from the fact of his having 
been treated with ¢ personal indignity, upon 
its being discovered that he had been aspiring to 
the hand of Miss Holte herself. The war shortly 
after this ing out, the herculean - yo 
smith, along with his master, Firebrace, and the 
town y, takes the Parliamentary side, 
while the Holtes of Aston Hall are enthusiastic 
in the cause of > 8a ~~ = necessity for 
arms brings young Squire Holte into the town, 
and the turmoil and accidents of the time make 
pF Sage Cavalier and Dorothy Firebrace 

i ; and not altogether satisfied with the 
relationship, they very soon become lovers. Al- 
to his master’s daughter, Tubal’s 
heart is still with the proud beauty of Aston Hall: 
and it is in following out the rough and hazardous 
paths of the lovers that the chief interest of the 
story lies. The ambitious love of the smith, for 
instance, is thwarted by the double fact of his 
being bound to his master’s daughter, and by his 
having been ignominiously repulsed by Sir 
Thomas Holte ; while young Edward is kept 
from his lady love by the circumstances of his 
already engaged, of his father being a 

and Firebrace a Roundhead, and espe- 
by the malice and craf¢ of his illegitimate 
, Richard Grimsome, who aspires to his 
father’s inheritance, and plays the general part of 
thorough villain. 

In the meantime political rancour and religious 
fanaticism high. Cromwell ap in] Bir- 

> 





run 
and the town pronounces forthe Parlia- 


and determination, of 
t -headed race whose 
town is now the meray | of the world. King 


Monk, yan, Churchmen, Puritans, 
and Anabaptists, all figure on this historic canvas ; 
and the of the light and shade is as 


Ca CHOUTINE vigorous. 
Rupert, Falkland, and Monk are perfectly 
; and if some of the others are not 
limned, it arises as often from the 





various scenes at the witches’ house are Rem- 
brandtish in their effects. 
Although our author goes upon perfectly inde- 
pendent, and we may say, original ground, we 
can see strong resemblances here and there to the 
Fair Maid of Perth ; and the Scottish novel, no 
doubt, suggested the main plan of his story. 
Making full allowance for all this, our conclusion 
is, that the author of ‘ Whitefriars’ has executed 
his task well, and made the town and men of 
Birmingham his eternal debtors. 
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Altered by the Act of 1862. Including Banking, Insurance, 
Mining, and General Companies, with the whole Law of Wind- 
ing-up. With an Appendix of Statutes, General Rules, and 

Forms in Chancery, &c. 10th Edition. &8vo, pp. xxxii.—748. 
Longman, 25s. 

Youne (J. R.). Modern Scepticism, viewed in Relation to 
Modern Science; more jally in Reference to the Doc- 
trines of Colenso, Huxley, Lyell, and Darwin, respecting the 
Noachian Deluge, the Antiquity of Man, and the Origin of 
Species. Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—229. Saunders & Otley. 6s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEA. 
THE Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
ent in the matter of the petition of 


gave judgm 
the Bishop of Natal on Monday last, granting 


the prayer of Dr. Colenso’s petition, and pro- - 


nouncing the proceedings of the Bishop of Cape 
Town ‘null and void in law.’ The Lords present 
were the Lord Chancellor, Lord Cranworth, 
Lord Kingsdown, the Dean of Arches, and the 
Master of the Rolls. 

THe students of the Quartier Latin, at Paris, 
are very much now what they were when Albert 
Smith so admirably sketched them in the ‘ Ad- 
ventures of Mr. Ledbury ’—poor, riotous, and 
radical. By fits and starts there appears a 
journal devoted to them, often full of tun and 
banter, under the title of La Rive Gauche. Ina 
recent number, by way of ridiculing the ‘ His- 
toire de Jules César,’ have a some articles 
entitled, ‘La Vie de Labienus,’ the general 
under Julius Cesar who refused to cross the 
Rubicon with him, as contrary to law. This 
——— life of Labienus is a biting satire upon 

e Emperor’s book, in which the writerironically 
eulogizes Cesar in a clever vein of banter. The 
life is also printed in a separate form, and the 
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printer was discovered and arrested on the 16th 
ist. ‘The author, M. Ro ’ says the Pall 
Mall Gazette, ‘was in the shop at the time ; for 
it is the successor of Didot who has been bold 
enough to run the risk of publishing ‘‘ Labienus,” 
without his name being affixed. M. Rogeard 
was recognised by one of the gens-d’armes, and 
he was ummediately seized upon by the chief, 
who showed him an order for a domiciliary visit 
to his house, in order to take possession of all 
the copies of ‘‘ Labienus” that might be found 
there. Luckily, this order only extended thus 
far. It must have been an oversight, for the 
poor publisher was hurried away to prison, 
where he remains. M. Rogeard immediately 
perceived his advantage, and refused to allow the 
gens-d’armes to take away any of his papers, or 


- anything besides the prescribed copies ; so they 


went away, saying that they should procure an 
order which would give them more power of 
search, and return the next day. But that very 
evening M. Rogeard made haste to be off. 
Friends—and even some who did not know him, 
but knew his need—sent him money ; and he is 
gone to Brussels, in the hopes of finding some 
employment in tuition. Meanwhile, written 
copies of “‘ Labienus” are handed from one to 
another, and more curiosity is excited about it 
than even about the Duc d’Aumale’s celebrated 
work.’ The Daily News gave an English transla- 
tion of the satire on aah, od last. 


In the presentation copies of the ‘ Histoire de 
Jules César,’ a notice follows the title-page 
stating that the work has been translated into 
English, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Hungarian. It is said that the Emperor has 
instructed M. Jerome, the painter, to draw a 
full-length figure of Cesar, in military costume, 
as a frontispiece to the second volume. 

M. Ponsarp sent to the Emperor an acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt of a presentation copy 
of the ‘ Histoire de Jules César,’ in which occurs 
the following line :— 

Mortuus est vivus, narratur Cesare Cesar, 
which is being much criticised in Paris, and by 
way of emendation, it is suggested to read :— 

Vivus defuncto narrat Cesare de Cesar. 


THE Pall Mall Gazette, the Saturday Review, 
and the Spectator were confiscated by the Post- 
office authorities at Paris on Sunday last. 


WuenN the present Emperor of the French 
was in ward in the fortress of Ham, in 1841, he 
wrote ‘ Fragments Historiques, 1688 et 1830,’ in 
which he sketched what he considered would 
have been his destined future, but for the failure 
of the descent upon Boulogne. This pamphlet 
has just been reissued at Berlin, by Julius 
Springer, as necessary to the proper understand- 
ing of the ‘Histoire de Jules César.’ 

A NEW edition of ‘Czsar’s Commmentaries,’ 
translated into German by P. L. Haus and Dr. 
Fr. Strack, is announced as preparing by Major 
von Cohansen, who will make liberal use of the 
Emperor of the French’s History of Cesar, 
which throws so much new light upon the geo- 
graphy of Gaul in the time of Cesar. 

THE King of Saxony, one of the first Dante 
scholars of the day, has been specially invited, 
as a man of letters, not as a sovereign, to become 
the guest of the King of Italy, during the grand 
Dante commemoration, which is to take place 
at Florence in May. The implied compliment 
has been fully appreciated by King John. 


ProFEssoR Masson delivered the first and 
second of his lectures on ‘ Recent British Philo- 
sophy,’ at the Royal Institution, on Tuesday and 
Thursday last. ‘The concluding lecture will be 
delivered on Tuesday next. 


THE annual meeting of the subscribers to the 
Chetham Society has just been held, at the Pala- 
tine Hotel; Mr. James Crossley, Manchester, 
president, in the chair. The annual report of 
the Council mentions that the first and third of 
the publications for the past year are two 
volumes of the ‘Court Leet Records of the 
Manor of Manchester, in the Sixteenth Century,’ 
compiled and edited by John Harland, F.S.A., 
which may be considered as forming a continua- 
tion of r. Harland’s ‘Mamecestre,’ which 
carries the annals from the Conquest to the 
year 1473, the present volumes resuming them 
in the year 1552, and continuing them to the 

ear 1602. A more curious or interesting picture 
it would be difficult to conceive than is given of 
Manchester in these records during the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, when contrasted 
with the Manchester of the present day. The 
second work for the past year is the concluding 
part of Mr. Jones’s catalogue of the collection 
of tracts for and against Popery (published in or 





about the reign of James II.) in the library, in 
which is incorporated the whole of Peck’s list of 
the tracts in that controversy, and other valu- 
able additions, and also a tabular index to the 
tracts in both editions of Gibson’s Preservative and 
a reprint of Dodd’s Certamen utriusque Ecclesiz. 
The publications contemplated, or in progress, 
are: 1. The Stanley Papers, Vols. 3 and 4; con- 
taining the Diary, Prayers, and Meditations of 
James, seventh Earl of Derby, edited by Canon 
Raines, from the original MSS., with a Memoir 
and Letters and Documents from the State Paper- 
office and other sources, now first published. 2. 
Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, Part 3, by the Rev. 
Thomas Corser. 3. The Visitation of Lanca- 
shire in 1532, edited by Mr. William Langton. 
4. The Register of the Manchester Free Gram- 
mar School, with Notices and Biographies of Dis- 
tinguished Scholars; edited by the Rev. J. 
Finch Smith. 5. A collection of Ancient Ballads 
and Poems relating to Lancashire ; edited by 
Mr. John Harland. 6. A Collection of Legends, 
Ballads, and Poems relating to Cheshire ; edited 
by Major Egerton Leigh. 7. Worthington’s 
Diary and Correspondence, the concluding part ; 
edited by Mr. James Crossley. 8. Documents 
relating to Edward, third Earl of Derby, and 
the Pilgrimage of Grace; by Mr. R. C. 
Christie. 9. Diary of John Angier, of Denton, 
from the original Manuscript, with a reprint 
of the narrative of his Life; published in 
1685 by Oliver Heywood. 10. A _ Selection 
from Dr. John Byrom’s unprinted remains, 
in Prose and Verse. 11. A new Edition of the 
Poems Collected and Published after his Death. 
12. The later Heraldic Visitations of Lancashire. 
13. Hollinworth’s Mancuniensis ; edited by 
Canon Raines. 14. A Volume of Extracts, De- 
positions, Letters, &c., from the Consistory 
Court of Chester, beginning with the Founda- 
tion of the See. 15. Extracts from Roger Dods- 
worth’s Collections in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford relating to Lancashire. 16. Annales 
Cestrienses. 17. Chetham Miscellanies. Vol. 4. 
18. A General Index to Volumes 31 to 60 of the 
Publications of the Chetham Society.’ 


CHESS-PLAYING has just been introduced as an 
additional attraction in the reading-room of the 
Crystal Palace, and will doubtless be fully ap- 
preciated both by subscribers and visitors. 


Mr. J. BERTRAND PAyNE has just issued, for 
private circulation, an excerpt from his great 
work, ‘The Armorial of Jersey,’ in the shape of 
a Monograph of the House of Millais, which con- 
tains a plate of arms, designed and etched by J. 
E. Millais, R.A. 


THE new Church magazine, the Watch- Tower, 
is intended to be the monthly organ of the Evah- 
gelical party, to which the Rev. Capel Moly- 
neux, of South Kensington, will be a constant 
contributor. The Rev. W. G. L. Boyd, brother 
of the author of ‘The Recreations of a Country 
Parson,’ Mr. Martin Tupper, and the Rev. C. 
B. Gibson, also form part of the staff. 


AMERICA furnishes two important additions to 
Geological Science: Contributions to the Geo- 
logy and the Physical Geography of Mexico, 
edited by Baron von Egloffstein ; and the first 
volume of ‘A Geological Survey of California,’ 
by J. D. Whitney, State Geologist. 


THE Congregation of the Index has condemned 
the Abbé ‘Testory’s ‘L’Empire et le Clergé 
Mexicain ;’ M, Viardot’s ‘Les Musées d’Italie, 
et Dissertations sur la Peinture Moderne ;’ and 
M. Larroque’s ‘La Guerre et les Armées Per- 
manentes.’ It has also inserted in the Index 
two recent Italian works, Louis Gualterio’s ‘ The 
Last Pope,’ and ‘ Reflections on the Question of 
the Almoners of the Palatine Clergy of Naples.’ 
The ‘ Historia Schismatis Ecclesiz Orientis,’ by 
Picler, shares the like fate. 

PRoFEssoR FRANCI FIORENTINO has published 
a volume of upwards of 300 es, entitled, 
¢ io Storici sulla Filosofia Greca,’ to which 
he prefixed, by way of introduction, his 
lectures on Aristotle and Philosophy, delivered 
at Bologna in 1863-1864. 

Amonest recent Italian books is a translation 
of Byron’s ‘Don Juan :’ ‘ Don Giovanni, Poema 
di Lord Byron, ridette in ottava rima,’ by 
Antonietta Sacchi, a young poetess of rising 
fame; also ‘La Monarchia di Dante, Studi 
Storici di Francesco Lanzani,’ applied to the pre- 
sent requirements of the kingdom of Italy ; and 
‘I Novellieri Italiani in Prosa, indicati e descritti 
da Giambatista Passano,’ intended as a supple- 
ment to Gamba’s ‘ Bibli delle Novelle 
Italiane in Prosa,’ published in 1835. 

One of the very best books on the subject, 
either from a religious or musical point of view, 
is Dr. Christian Palmer’s ‘ Evangelische Hymno- 
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logie,’ recently published at Stuttgart, which is 
greeted as ‘schitzbar,’ ‘lehrreich,’ and other like 
expressions, by German critics on all sides. ~ 


In a list of new publications put forth by an 
Italian bibliographical journal, Lucretius is placed 
> the alphabet under the letter C : ‘Caro Tite 

ucrezio !’ 


THE well-known floriculturist and botanist, 
Dr. Heinrich Schott, the director of the Impe- 
rial Gardens and Me ies at Vienna, died at 
Schénbrunn on the 5th of last month. 


THE German papers mention the death, on the 
27th ult., at Dresden, of the Hungarian novelist, 
the Baron Nicholas Josika, in his seventieth year. 


Tue Europa, No. 12, contains ‘Aus dem 
Nachlass Varnhagens,’ ‘ London unter der Erde,’ 
and ‘ Das Smithson’sche Institut ;’ the Ausland, 
No. 10, ‘Das Mondland Afrikas und die Ange- 
blichen Nilquellen,’ ‘Die auswiirtigen. Bezie- 
hungen Persiens,’ ‘Von Bourbon nach Madras,’ 
and ‘ Die Baumwollpflanzungen in Griechenland ;” 
and the Chemisches Central Blatt, No. 13, ‘ Ueber 
Tomlisson’s Verfahren zur Erkennung der Rein- 
heit von Oelen,’ 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL. 


HIS bill, founded on the recommendation of 
the Public Schools Commission, has been 
presented to the House of Lords by Lord 
Clarendon, one of the Commissioners, and is 
entitled, ‘An Act to make further Provision for 
the Good Government and Extension of Public 
Schools.’ It commences by providing for the 
new government of the schools to which it 
applies, and defines the constitution of the 
‘governing bodies.’ It then proceeds to make 
rovisions as to the future powers of the govern- 
ing bodies and the future regulations of the 
schools. 

At Eton, the governing body is to consist of a 
provost and fourteen fellows, of whom nine 
shall be honorary and five stipendiary. They 
shall all be members of the Established Church, 
but not necessarily have been educated at Eton. 
The provost is to be nominated by the Crown, 
and is to be a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge,. 
of the degree of M.A. or some higher degree, 
thirty-five years old at the least, but not 
necessarily in holy orders. He is to have an 
annual stipend of 2,000/., and the house now 
assigned to the provost. The provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge, is to be an honorary fellow 
of Eton. The eight other honorary fellows are to 
be persons qualified by position or attainments to 
fill that situation with advantage to the school, 
not required 
to reside. Three of them are to be nominated 
by the Cro wn, and shall be uates of Oxford 
or Cambridge, and the other five are to be elected 
by the governing bese & The five stipendiary 
fellows are to be elec by the governing body, 
and shall either be distinguis for literary or- 
scientific attainments, or have done long and 
eminent service to the school as head master, 
lower master, or assistant master. ‘Three at 
least of the stipendiary fellows shall be in holy 
orders; and each of the stipendiary fellows 
shall have a fixed stipend of 700/. per annum, 
and a house or lodgings within the college. 
Unless prevented by sickness or some other urgent 
cause allowed by the governing body, the provost. 
is to reside at Eton during the whole of every 
school term, and each of the stipendi 
fellows during three months in every year. 
vacancy in the office of a nominee honorary 
fellow is to be filled up by the Crown, and a 
vacancy in the office of an elective honorary 
fellow by the election of the a body. 
The offices of provost and — iary fellows are 
to be deemed to be duly filled up by the existing 
provost and fellows, and no vacancy is to be 
deemed to oceur in the office of sti i 
fellow until the number of stipendi ellows is 
less than five, and then only to such an extent 
as may be required to make up the number of 
five ; and in the meantime existing fellows may 
act and vote as if the number of sti i 
fellows had been fixed at the number of fellows 
eae at the time of the ing of the act, 
i of at the number of five. e offices of 
the eight unofficial honorary members are to be 
deemed to be vacant immediately upon the 
passing of this act ; and the Crown is to nomi- 
nate the three nominee honorary fellows, and the 
existing _— and fellows to elect the five 
elective honorary fellows accordingly. If any 
vacancy in the office of elective honorary fellow 
is not filled up within three calendar months 
passing of the act, it shall be lawful for 
the Crown to nominate a qualified — to fill 
that vacancy. The governing y, is to be 
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duly constituted when the offices of the 
prs gee A honorary fellows have once been 
ed up; and after that time, during any 
vacancy in the governing body, the existin 
members are to act as if no vacancy h 
occurred. Candidates for College at Eton are not 
to be disqualified by reason of their place of 
birth or abode, nor for illegitimacy or bodily 
imperfection. In elections for Eton and King’s 
College, the provost of King’s is to have a casting 
vote. The provost of Eton is to be relieved from 
the spiritu — of the parish of Eton, which 
is to be constituted a distinct vicarage, in the gift 
of the provost and fellows, and worth 600/. a- 


ear. 
y At Winchester, the governing body is to consist 
of the warden, with seven honorary and four sti- 
pendiary fellows, members of the Established 
Church, but not necessarily educated at Win- 
chester. The warden is to be elected by the 
governing body, with the same personal qualifi- 
cations as the provost at Eton, with 1,700/. a- 
year and a house. The warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, is to be an honorary fellow. The 
pl honorary and the stipendiary fellows are 
to be appointed in the same way and on similar 
grounds as at Eton, and the stipendiary fellows 
are to have 700/. a-year. The other provisions, 
also, are of a similar nature to those proposed 
for Eton. 

At Westminster, a scheme is to be agreed upon 
for the separation of a portion of the Chapter 
estates for the distinct support of the school. 
Westminster School, as well as Charterhouse and 
St. Paul’s, may be removed to other sites. The 
governing body shall be a body corporate, 
under the title of the Governors of St. Peter’s 
College, Westminster, with a perpetual suc- 
cession and a common seal, having a capacity 
to hold lands without licence in mortmain. 
‘The official members are to be the Dean 
and Canons of Westminster, the Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The unofficial 
members are to be six in number, of whom four 
shall be nominated by the Crown, and two 
elected. All the unofficial members shall be 
members of the Established Church, and shall 
be laymen, with the exception of one of the 
elected members, who is permitted, but is not 
required, to be in holy orders. Three at least of 
the nominee members shall be selected with 
special reference to their attainments in lite- 
rature or science, and all of the nominee 
members shall be graduates of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

At Charterhouse, four additional governors are 
to be temporarily added to the existing governors, 
and are to be ns distinguished for literary 
or scientific attainments. The future full num- 
ber of governors is to be sixteen, of whom at 
least four shall be distinguished in literature or 
science. Conformity to the Established Church 
is not required. 

At Harrow, the existing governors are to be 
increased in number to twelve, with a provision 
that for the future at least three shall be persons 
distinguished for li or scientific attainments. 


All governors must members of the Es- 
- tabli Church, but need not have property or 
reside in Harrow. The privilege of free educa- 


tion at Harrow, and preference in elections to 
John Lyon’s scholarships, now belonging to in- 
habitants of Harrow, and all pri and 
rights belonging to founders’ kin, are to be 
abolished ; but the rights of existing residents are 
to continue for ten years. 

At Rugby, the future governing body is to 
consist of twelve trustees, of whom three at 
least are to be distinguished in literature or 
science. There is no requirement of Church 
membership. The rights of residents to free 
education are to be abolished (as at Harrow), 


saving, for ten years, the rights of present resi- 
dents. Both at Harrow and Rugby local schools 
are to be erected, with to the local objects 


contemplated by the founders of those schools. 
At Shrewsbury, the governing body is ulti- 
mately to consist of thi governors—viz., 
three named by the Crown ; three by the cor- 
Bollege of Shrewsbury ; one each by St. John’s 
and by Magdalene College, Cambridge ; 
reat sal heag wo oe ; and four pas «7 

e gov y for the time being. 

to be members of the Church of England, 
the ry of on Crown are to be 
tw) or i and eminent 
. or literature. At Sitvee , there 








fifteen by competitive examination. In 1880 all 
are to be thrown open to competition. The pre- 
sent rights of the burgesses of Shrewsbury are to 
be abolished, except as to boys already in the 
school. 

At St Paul’s, two persons named by the 
Crown are to be associated with the Mercers’ 
Company in the management of the school, but 
without any specified qualification or restriction. 

The bill then goes on to provide for the 
proceedings, method of ne and expenses of 
the governing bodies, and for the transfer to them 
of existing powers. It gives them power to 
make statutes—to regulate the mode of ad- 
mission to the foundations of the several schools, 
as well as the number and the privileges of the 
foundation boys—to alter, consolidate, or 
convert scholarships and exhibitions—to deal 
with ‘editlesiion. patronage—to deal with 
the places and salaries of masters — to 
dispose of surplus income—and at Eton and 


Winchester to regulate collegiate offices which | 


do not entitle the holders to a place in the 
governing body. They are also to have the 

wer of consolidating and amending existing 
statutes and regulations. 

The power of making these statutes is restricted 
by providing that where another school is 
interested in a scholarship, &c., the consent of 
the governing body of the other school shall be 
obtained ; and that where any proposed change 
affects a scholarship, &c., attached to any college 
in either university, notice shall be given of the 
intended alteration ; and that all such statutes 
shall be approved by the Queen in council, to 
whom also is given an appeal against any 
statutes to be made by the governing bodies. 
Further, the statutes are to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament, and the time within which 
new statutes are to be made is, in the first in- 
stance, limited to the beginning of 1867, with 

wer to the Queen in council to extend it to 

868. The powers already mentioned relate to 
the foundations of the schools ; but the governing 
bodies are also to make regulations as to the 
number, age of admission, and qualifications of 
boys not on the foundations—as to boarding 
houses—as to all payments, fees, and charges— 
as to attending Divine service—as to times and 
lengths of holidays—as to subjects of study and 
— discipline and management—as to general 

isposal of surplus income. Head masters are 
to appointed by the governing bodies, and 
other masters by the head master, subject to the 
ag regulations imposed by the governing 

y ; the head master is to be responsible for 
the studies and discipline of the schools, and 
supreme over the other masters. 

e governing bodies are to have the power of 
raising money on mortgage, or of suspending 
a a and exhibitions, in order to provide 
funds for building, when required. Finally, all 
vested interests of members of present governing 
bodies and masters are saved. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT ENGLISH- 
MADE PAPER. 


To the Editor of Tue REAvER. 


Clarendon-square, Leamington, 
March 18, 1865. 

Srr,—A aragraph under the head of 
‘Miscellanea,’ in this day’s READER, announces 
that Mr. Toulmin Smith has recently made the 
important discovery that linen paper must have 
been manufactured in England as early as 1388, 
because he has found, in examining a mass of old 
rolls in the record-office, some documents of that 
date, written upon paper. Although this con- 
clusion is an evident ‘non sequitur,’ I believe that 
it is generally known to antiquarians, and to 
those who have carefully inquired into the 
matter, that linen paper had been made in 
several places in Europe long before the time 
(1352) assigned to the first commencement of its 
manufacture at Florence, by an authoritative 
writer on the subject. 

I have in my collection a letter of King John 
of France, written at Windsor, immediately on 
his arrival in England, as a prisoner of Edward 
the Black Prince, after the battle of Poictiers, 
and dated November, 1356, exactly thirty-two 
years before the date of these record rolls. This 
in and historical letter is addressed to 
his son Charles, afterwards Charles the Wise, and 
itis supposed to be the oldest autograph of a 
European sov in existence. It is written 
upon osely wire-wove paper, and 
evidently made from a coarse linen pulp, in 
which small sacar of the outer bark of the 
flax plant can be seen glistening on the surface 
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with the naked eye. The ink, after the lapse of 
more than five hundred years, is as fresh as if 
the letter had been written yesterday. How- 
ever, I should not venture to assert that this 
rod is home made, because it was written upon 
at Windsor, especially as I happen to have some 
older documents written in France, upon paper 
of identical , ; 

The Rev. Edward Trollope who has published 
the most carefully compiled account of King» 
John’s captivity in England, informs us that 
there was an extensive manufactory of paper at 
Lincoln, in his own county, long before the 
arrival of the Royal captive at Somerton Castle. 
So it is quite possible that this Rolls paper may 
have been made in this country ; but until we 
have some more satisfactory internal evidence, 
either from water-marks, or the peculiar qualit 
of the paper made in different countries, it will 
be difficult to localize the manufacture. Cer- 
tainly this discovery of Mr. Toulmin Smith does 
not seem to me to settle the question.—I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

P. O. CALLAGHAN, 





THE DOME OF THE ROCK, 


To the Editor of Tue READER. 
March 15. 

Sir,—Having always been, from their first 
broaching, a believer in the soundness of Mr. 
Fergusson’s discoveries as to the modern build- 
ings of Jerusalem, may | be allowed to point out 
the entire fallacy of the relations that your 
report of his lecture states him to have drawn 
between the dimensions of the Mosaic Taber- 
nacle and the Temple ? Between what we know, 
indeed, or might know, of the former structure, 
and all that we ever can know of the Temple, 
first or second, there is a disproportion truly won- 
drous, not less than that between the best know- 
ledge we could gain of the very last unexecuted 
peopess of the most business-like of modern 
architects, if we had every written document 
relating to it, the drawings alone being lost—and 
our present knowledge, say of Porsenna’s tomb. 
But surely, if any point common to the portable 
and fixed Hebrew structures can be made out at 
all, it is that they were each designed on the 
merest common sense, or what would now be 
called ‘most Gothic’ principles of strictly utili- 
tarian reference to their physical purposes, and 
with no transference whatever of any mystic 
number, measure, or ratio, from the former 
structure to the latter. So far from the Temple 
dimensions being ‘ a// double’ of the correspond- 
ing Mosaic ones, I must challenge Mr. Fergusson 
to find a single one that was exactly so. Among 
all the numbers and dimensions he is reported to 


have quoted, I find but one that the twice-re- 


peated specification in Exodus does not plainly 
contradict ; and his fancy of ‘nine’ boards for 
the end or gable it contradicts just seven times ! 
(Ch. xxvi. 22, 23, 25; xxxvi. 27, 28, 30; 
xxxviii. 27.) Are we to follow Moses’s seven 
statements of this number, or Mr. Fergusson’s 
one ? 

What the Tabernacle really was, in every 
detail except mere ornament, I may take 
another opportunity of showing. 

i L. GARBETT. 





LAUDER’S POEMS, 
To the Editor of Tux Reaver. 
48, Euston Square, March 23, 1865. 
Srr,—In an interesting article on ‘An Old 

Scotch Poem’ of William Lauder in Tor READER 
of March 11, the following lines are quoted :— 

For Christe did suffer wyllinglie, 

To saif man Vniuersallie, 

And sched, also quha vnderstude, 

Als gret abundance of his blude 

For the pure sely nakit thyng 

As he sched for the Potent kyng. 
It seems that the Rev. Peter Hall, in his anno- 
tations, had referred ‘quha vnderstude’ to 
Christ, ‘who understood our nature, and knew 
the infirmities of all men.’ _ This gloss is rejected 
by the reviewer, who adds, ‘the truth is, that also 
= vnderstude means as one should understand.’ 

hardly think it can mean this; but is not 

‘understand’ here used as a theological term, to 
convey the idea of substitution = substo = 


igiorapa. Inthat case, the meaning will be 
that Christ, ‘dying for man unive r,’ shed, 
‘as our surety,’ as He who took our pe ‘as 


great abundance of His blood’ for the poor out- 
cast as for the potent king. 

I have not tried to find whether the word is 
elsewhere used in the same sense; but I have 
little doubt that the above is its meaning here. — 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

JAMES HAMILTON. 
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RECENT PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY. 


HE number of the Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society which contains 
an account of the annual meeting is of more 
than ordinary interest. In addition to the Pre- 
sidential address on the award of the society’s 
gold medal to Professor Bond—who alas! was 
cold in death when it reached him—it contains a 
most able and feeling éloge of the late Wilhelm 
Struve. For this memoir, which surpasses in in- 
terest and treatment anything of the kind we 
have read for many a long day, we are indebted 
to the Rev. C. Pritchard; it is a labour of love, 
for which all interested in astronomy are much 
his debtors. 

Besides this, we have, from the same pen, a 
review of the recent progress of astronomy, some 
extracts from which we Tay before our readers. 

‘No additions of any great importance appear 
to have been made during the past twelve 
months to astronomy in its mathematical aspect. 
When, however, we reflect that since the days 
of Newton the most powerful minds of suc- 
cessive generations have brought all the resources 
of geometry to bear upon the interpretation of 
celestial mechanics, and that at the present time 
the mathematical theory follows so closely on 
the heels of observation, that the reading of the 
moon’s theoretically tabulated place, thanks to 
Hansen and to Greenwich, is equivalent in accu- 
racy to a single instrumental observation ; while 
in the hands of Leverrier the theories of Mars 
and Venus have alone been sufficient to indicate 
an amendment of the earth’sreputed distance from 
the sun ; it must be expected that any great im- 
provement in the mathematical theory of astro- 
nomy must be extremely difficult and slow. 
This remark is not made in the spirit of apology ; 
it rather suggests a ground for patience. 

‘On the other hand, the relation between 
terrestrial physics and the physics of the sidereal 
heavens is rapidly becoming more intimate, the 
boundary line once supposed to divide them is 

adually disappearing, while new and unexpected 
fields open for the application of results of ex- 
perimental philosophy, in distant regions of 
space, where icomvetat they were supposed to have 
little or no concern. The telescope, also, is re- 
ceiving enormous additions, both to its grasp of 
light and to the accuracy of its optical powers. 
It is under these promising circumstances, and 
partly influenced by their existence, that Sir 
John Herschel has opportunely given to the 
scientific world his work upon the nebule 
which will for ever make the year 1864 
memorable in the annals of astronomy. Of 
the 5,000 celestial objects which it describes, 
incomparably the greater number bear the initials 
of the two Witeshads ; not only were they dis- 
covered, computed, reduced and catalogued by 
these two astronomers—aided indeed by a lady 
bearing the same illustrious name—but the very 
instruments (marvels of construction in their 
day) by which they were discovered were made 
by their own hands. In this way has been com- 

leted a task, which we can best describe in the 
anguage similar to that applied by Sir John him- 
self to the sister of Sir William Herschel: ‘‘A 
task which only the most boundless devotion 
could have induced him to undertake, or enabled 
him to accomplish.”’ 

After referring to Mr. Huggins’ analysis of 
light from the nebule, it is pointed out that 
apparently in close analogy with the observa- 
tions of the nebule, are the results obtained by 
M. Donati upon the light emitted from Comet L., 
1864. ‘*The spectrum of this comet,” says M. 
Donati, ‘‘resembles the spectra of the metals ; 
in fact, the dark portions are broader than those 
which are more luminous, and we may say these 
spectra are composed of three bright lines.” So 
far, then, there is reason to presume the existence 
of some close relation between nebulous and 
cometary matter. Thus another step is gained 
in our knowledge of sidereal physics.’ Meteors 
are next alluded to :— ! 

‘ A few years ago our exact } nowledge of lumi- 
nous meteors—mysterious fiery showers—was 
confined mainly to the observation of their 
periodical recurrence on certain nights in August 
and November ; other meteoric phenomena being 
supposed to be reducible to no law. The recent 
labours of Messrs. Greg and Alexander Herschel 
in this country, and of Messrs. Newton, Quetelet, 
Heiss, Secchi, and others abroad, have contributed 
very much towards bringing some of the phe- 
nomena of meteors as much within the domain 
of astronomical science, as are the orbits and 

iodical returns of comets. The following 
rief summary will serve to explain the present 





state and the recent advances of this branch of 
natural science :— 

‘ Fifty-six radiant points of shooting stars 
have been determined. That is to say, at fifty- 
six known epochs in every year luminous meteors 
may be expected to be visible, proceeding in 
greater or less abundance from certain definite 
positions in the heavens, which radiant points 
are in general denoted by proximity to, or 
allineations from, the positions of certain stars. 

‘The compact group of meteors producing 
the well-known star-showers of the 12th to the 
13th November circulates round the sun from 
node to node in 354°621 days, in an orbit nearly 
circular, retrograde, inclined at 17° to the ecliptic, 
and with a retrograding node. The earth is 
immersed in the margin of this meteoric group 
at the intervals of a third part of a century, and 
central immersions take place once in every 133 
years. The next marginal immersion will take 
place in 1866, Nov. 13, G.M.T. 21", and be 
chiefly visible in the Western Atlantic, after 
which the meteors will remain invisible until the 
next immersion in 1899, which will be central. 
(American Journal of Science, July, 1864.) 

‘ All meteoric stones bear evidence of having 
once formed portions of larger rocks ; their 
velocity is too great to be within any ballistic 
power of terrestrial or (if such exist) of lunar 
voleanic action. The conjecture forced, at 
present, upon the minds of those who have most 
studied the subject is, that parent planets in 
some unknown quarter, too small and powerless 
to reclaim their own fragments, have scattered 
these stony masses (‘‘ pocket planets,” as they 
are termed by Humboldt) into space, and they 
now circulate round the sun in such countless 
numbers as to strike the earth almost daily in 
its path. Thus the well-directed, patient labours 
of a few able observers have b 
nightly showers of fiery dust away from the 
regions of superstition and terror to the domain 
of calm admiration and intelligent inquiry. 

‘Mr. De La Rue and the observers at Kew have 
recently employed themselves in a careful exami- 
nation of the pictures of sun-spots, as obtained 
by the Kew Heliograph and from Mr. Carring- 
ton’s maps, and they have arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions :— 

1°, Sun-spots are cavernous ; they lie below 

the general level of the sun’s luminous 
matter, and extend into the regions be- 
neath it ; 

2°. The facule are portions of the sun’s lumi- 

nous matter elevated above the general 
level of the photosphere ; and near the 
limb of the sun they appear relatively 
brighter than the surrounding surface, 
because, on account of their greater eleva- 
tion, the light which they emit is less 
subject to absorption by the sun’s atmo- 
sphere ; 

3°. The sun’s luminous matter is of the nature 

of cloud ; 

4°. The formation of spots on the sun is, in 

some way, influenced by the planet Venus.’ 

Turning to instrumental astronomy, Mr. Prit- 
chard informs us that he has completed a set of 
tables, whereby the practical optician may, by 
very little more than simple inspection, obtain 
the forms of lenses producing aplanatic combina- 
tion for the object-glasses of telescopes. The artist 
may at the same time watch the march of the 
spherical aberration, arising from variations in 

e curvatures and materials of the lenses 
employed. For executing the numerous and 
laborious interpolations in these tables, assist- 
ance has been accorded from the Government 
Grant Fund at the disposal of the Royal Society. 

Messrs. Troughton and Simms have completed 
an Equatoreal for the Madras Observatory, in 
which they have introduced an improved method 
of adjusting the instrument to position, and 
Mr. William Simms has improved the double- 
image micrometer by the addition of a fifth lens. 

‘Mr. Cooke’s giant refractor is next mentioned. 
Mr. Cooke is engaged in the construction of a 
refracting telescope of very uncommon dimen- 
sions. The aperture of the object-glass is 
twenty-five inches, with a focal length of 
twenty-nine feet. The equatoreal mounting is 
on the German plan; and the tube is of steel. 
For the formidable task of figuring the lenses, 
Mr. Cooke has invented machinery, which 
combines exquisite simplicity with efficiency and 
economy. Astronomers will watch the progress 
and completion of this truly gigantic refractor 
with t interest, not to say with some anxiety. 
The time has happily come when English instru- 
ment-makers find it advan us to combine in 
the same establishments the machinery and 
massive appliances of the engineer with the 
delicate, tools and ‘manipulation of the optician.’ 
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The of the great Southern survey, as 
recorded by Mr. Pritchard, is most res 
He yoy : . may now be stated wi 
some confidence, that the arrangements proposed 
to three Southern Ghenvesaiiea ten accepted by 
their respective directors, and are likely to be 
carried out with such despatch as they may be 
able to command. A corresponding division of 
the hemisphere into zones for mapping and pub- 
lication has been resolved on, namely :— 


Zone 1 Equ. to 20° 8. 
2 20° &. 40° 
38 40° 60° 
4 60° 80° 
5 80° Pole. 


‘The subsisting plan is, that Mr. Pogson at 
Madras commences with Zone 2, and when that 
is completed, or nearly so, follows on with Zone 
1 ; that Mr. Ellery at Melbourne shall succes- 
sively take up Zones 4 and 3; and that Sir T. 
Maclear, after a preliminary survey and mapping 
of the 5th Zone, will proceed to the more exact 
observation of this oiler section, and the forma- 
tion of a catalogue corresponding to the Redhill 
Catalogue for the north. 

‘In the matter of reducing former Catalogues 
to the epoch 1875°0, Mr. Pogson has charged 
himself with the application of precession to 
Taylor's Madras Catalogues, and Mr. Carring- 
ton has charged himself with the same process in 
respect of Weisse’s Catalogue of Bessel’s stars 
from the equator to 15° 3S. containing about 


13,000 — and of Oeltzen’s Catalogue of 


Argelander’s stars from 15° to 31° S., containing 
about 18,000 separate places. The Government 
Grant Committee have recently voted him 90. 
for the purpose,. and an efficient computer is 
engaged in making rapid progress. As a pre- 
caution against loss in transmission, press copies 
are taken of every sheet of figures, which will 
be retained in this country. 

‘In another year we may hope to report so 
many component sub-zones as observed, reduced, 
and written out at each Observatory, and 
estimate better what success is likely to attend 
this attempt to survey the Southern hemisphere 
on the principle of co-operation. 

We learn from the annual report, which 
occupies a large space in the number, that 
the forthcoming volume of the Memoirs will 
contain, among other papers, ‘A Determination 
of the Sun’s Mean Equatoreal Horizontal Pa- 
rallax.’ This memoir, by Mr. Stone, is an ex- 
tension of a paper in the Monthly Notices on the 
sun’s parallax, obtained by comparison of obser- 
vations made during the opposition of Mars, at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and the Go- 
vernment Observatory, Williamstown. In the 
present communication the comparison is further 
extended by the introduction of observations 
made at the Cape of Good Hope. The result 
does not materially modify that previously ob- 
tained from the observations of the two other 
observatories alone. The ultimate conclusion is 
a mean equatoreal horizontal parallax =8"'943. 
It oe 08 interesting here to give a sum- 
mary of all the values of the sun’s « Fe- 
cently obtained by various methods of investiga- 
tion :— 





By Bessel (Transit of Venus) 8578 
Hansen (Moon's Parallactic Equation) 8917 
Leverrier .. (Solar Tables) *.. 8°950 
Winnecke .. (Opposition of Mars) 8964 
Stone ; (ditto) .. 8943 


so that the first decimal ‘9 may be considered 
established. 

The convention between the Observatories of 
Greenwich and Paris, by which the Greenwich 
Observatory is charged with the meridional 
observations of the asteroids from new moon to 
full moon, and the Paris Observatory from full 
moon to new moon, has been found to afford 
relief without any loss of valuable observations. 

The extension of the docks at Liverpool has 
necessitated the removal of the Observato 
from its present site. The new Observatory wi 
be on Bidston-hill, about three miles west of the 
present building, and about two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. The site is favour- 
able for astronomical and meteorological observa- 
tions. The Observatory will be placed close to 
one of the stations on the line of electric telegraph 
between Liverpool and Holyhead, which line is 
the private property of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, and it is thought that great 
practical advantages will be derived from this 
arrangement. The plans for the new building 
have been decided on, and Mr. Hartnup h 
to be ae in the new Observatory by the 
latter of the approaching summer. 

The Gla hereto e still occupied with 
the transmission of correct time to the city of 
Glasgow and the shipping of the Clyde. 
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results of. Jones’s invention have so far been 
eminently su There are at present ten 
public clocks in the city of Glasgow controlled by a 
current of electricity from the normal mean time 
clock of the Observatory, at an average distance of 
three miles from the controlling source. The 
University, the Exchange, and the Town 
Council, have availed themselves of the advan- 
which the Observatory offers in this respect. 
The Clyde Trustees have also decided upon 
establishing controlled clocks upon both sides of 
the river in behalf of the shipping interest, and 
steps are now being taken for laying down a new 
electric wire in furtherance of that object. 

We have before referred to the recent work at 
the Kew Observatory ; we may, however, add 
that a micrometric scale has been attached to 
Mr. De La Rue’s measuring instrument, by 
means of which the amount of spotted surface 
may be accurately measured ; and arrangements 
have also been made for measuring the spotted 
surface in Carrington’s original drawings, which 
have been kindly lent for this and other similar 

ses. 

: e results of the reduction of the observa- 
tions made with the Kew Heliographs have 
induced Mr. De La Rue to turn his attention to 
simultaneous eye-observations of the sun with 
adequate instruments ; he has therefore during 
the past year been in a great measure engaged in 
adapting his 13-inch reflector for such observa- 
tions. the first place, a Herschelian prism 
was substituted for the ordinary diagonal 
reflector, but it was subsequently found to be 
absolutely necessary to replace the old tube with 
a skeleton tube, containing the least possible 
amount of material consistent with rigidity. 
This was effected by making the tube of gas- 
pipes one inch in liessiten, inserted through 
sockets, screwed on to rings, the whole being 
further strengthened by tension bars, formed of 
wire, } of an inch in diameter, drawn tight by 
screws. 

Lastly must we refer to the scientific balloon 
ascents which have all along been well watched 
by astronomers, careful for their refraction 
tables ; indeed, the bearing of all the experi- 
ments made on the theoretic determination of 
atmospheric refraction is, that every Observatory 
will have to determine whether the same co-effi- 
cient of refraction holds good by day and by night. 
Mr. Glaisher is now preparing for night ascents, 
and hopes to collect detinite information as to 
the in ing or decreasing temperature at night ; 
for it seems probable, that as there is a decrease 
by day, which is checked before sunset, ceasing 
at this time, so for some little distance from the 
earth, there may be an increase at night. 








THE QUESTION OF HETEROGENESIS, 
OR SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the great struggle 
in North America, a dispute of almost equal 
violence, although attracting rather less of the 
attention of the public, has been going on be- 
tween certain French savants—those on the one 
side maintaining the epee doctrine of 
spontaneous generation, whilst the champions 
on the other side hold that, under existing con- 
ditions, no organism comes into being without 
the Ys mae existence of some other organism. 
In the course of this dispute, the comptes rendres 
of the French Academy have bristled with con- 
troversial pa ; statements and rejoinders, ac- 
cusations of inaccuracy, and counter charges of 
various sorts, have formed the staple of these 
pers, until at length the Academy, doubtless 
of so much combative matter, appointed 

a Commission to endeavour to arrive at some 
settlement of the question, either by establish- 
nah. momma (as the old doctrine is now 
by its advocates) on the footing of an 
acknowledged fact, 


Togen ; 
been attained, at least, so far as they are con- 
cerned ; and we may, therefore, po Get ex- 
pect to see some further efforts on their part to 
e their favourite hypothesis a scientific stand- 


ing-place, po tl ri pe — in 
D ? Opinion, under the in- 
spection of ‘the Commission, will abundantly 
most a pan minds. But, 

mn rt, ‘as 

nothing is so abundant as vague and inexact ob- 
servations, conclusions deduced, at least ap- 
parently, from direct experiments, have never 











been wanting to support this doctrine of ‘‘spon- 
taneous generation.” ’ 

The question narrowed itself into the following 
form, as stated by M. Balard: M. Pasteur 
affirmed, That it is always possible to collect, in a 
definite place, a considerable volume of common 
air, which has undergone no physical or chemical 
change, and is nevertheless quite unfit to provoke 
any alteration whatever in wn eminently putrescible 
liquid. MM. Pouchet, Joly, and Musset wrote 
to the Academy that this result is erroneous. M. 
Pasteur challenged these gentlemen to give an 
experimental proof of their assertions, and this 
challenge was accepted by them in the following 
terms: MM. Joly and Musset say, /f a single 
one of our balloons remains without alteration, we 
will honestly admit our defeat. M. Pouchet’s 
acceptance of the challenge is in the following 
terms: J affirm that from whatever spot on the 
globe I shall obtain a cubic decimetre of air, as 
soon as I place it in contact with a putrescible 
liquid contained in hermetically-sealed matrasses, 
these will CONSTANTLY become filled with living 
organisms. 

The question being put in these terms, the 
Academy came to the conclusion that it might 
easily be decided by a Commission, which was 
accordingly appointed, with instructions to 
cause the experiments relied on by the dis- 
putants on both sides to be repeated in its pre- 
sence. From the first, however, difficulties 
seem to have been started by the advocates of 
spontaneous generation, from which it would 
ye that a concurrence of peculiarly favour- 
able circumstances is required for the success of 
their experiments. Thus they declared that the 
temperature of the month of March was so low 
and so variable that it might prove a cause of 
the non-success of their intended experiments ; 
and, although the Commission did not ascribe 
‘any mysterious influence to natural heat,’ and 
thought that the equable temperature of a 
room artificially heated would answer all pur- 
poses, it agreed to the adjournment of the ex- 
periments until the warm days of June last. 
On the 16th June,. 1864, accordingly, a prelimi- 
nary meeting of the Commission was held, at 
which the four gentlemen above mentioned at- 
tended. ‘But,’ says Mr. Balard, ‘in a few 
minutes it was easy to see that it could lead to 
no results ; for, when requested by the Commis- 
sion to indicate what was necessary for the re- 
petition of the experiments in closed vessels 
which they opposed to those of M. Pasteur, the 
three partizans of heterogeny declared that they 
had not taken the trouble to come (se déplacées ) 
in order to perform M. Pasteur’s experiments, 
but their own. -To the request of the Commis- 
sion to know which experiments appeared to 
them to be most important, which, in their 
opinion were perfectly decisive, or, in one word, 
crucial, they responded by a programme of ob- 
servations and experiments arranged in the order 
of their importance. This has been read to the 
Academy, which has seen that the capital ex- 

riment, already mentioned, and upon the re- 
sult of which these savants had given so pre- 
cise a judgment, only figured in the lowest 
rank.’ From a subsequent passage, it appears 
that the experiments placed. in the first rank 
by the heterogenists were the microscopic 
analysis of the air of the amphitheatre in which 
the investigation was to be carried on, the 
microscopic analysis of a litre of beer. The 
Committee, perceiving ‘the insoluble difficulty ’ 
of such investigations, declined to pursue them, 
and the heterogenists then, after consulting 
together, declared that, as the Commission 
would make only one experiment, they retired 
from the debate. 

This was on the 22nd June, when M. Pasteur 
commenced his series of experiments, in presence 
of the Commission and of hia antagonists. He 
first exhibited to the meeting three glass flasks, 
filled with air collected on the Montauvert in 
1860, and showed that, even after the lapse of 
four years, the solution of yeast contained in 
them, had undergone no alteration, and was per- 
fectly transparent. The analysis of the air of 
one of these flasks showed that it contained 
no carbonic acid, and that the normal quantity 
of oxygen (21 per cent.) was still present in “it. 
Another flask was broken at the neck in such 


a manner that its orifice, directed upwards, was | 


less than one square centimetre. On Saturday, 
the 25th, five loose flakes of mycelium had 
already made their appearance in it, and these 
subsequently became considerably ne. 
Thus, to the single flask which MM. Joly 
and Musset had declared would suffice to con- 
vince them, M. Pasteur might have added many 
others, for of the sovmhy-@haee vessels which he 


brought from the Montauvert and the Jura, he 
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has still a great number untouched, none of 
which exhibit any alteration. 

We now come to the description of M. 
Pasteur’s series of experiments for the establish- 
ment of his view. Sixty glass flasks, each 
capable of containing from 250 to 300 cubic 
centimetres, were filled up to about one-third 
with a fermentescible liquid, prepared by boiling 
yeast in water in the proportion of 100 grammes to 
each litre. The necks of the flasks were then 
drawn out into a fine tube, the liquid was boiled 
for about two minutes, and then each of the bal- 
loons was hermetically sealed. Fixty-six of the 
flasks bore this treatment without damage, 
four others were charged with the same liquid, 
and treated in the same way, except that their 
necks were merely drawn out and twisted, with- 
out being closed. 

The next step in the experiment consisted in 
the fracture of the narrow necks of the flasks, 
so as to allow the air to rush into the interior, 
which it did with a whistling sound. This ope- 
ration was performed by M. Pasteur, with all 
the precautions which he has always particularly 
insisted on. One of the flasks was found to 
have been imperfectly closed in the first instance, 
so that it had been gradually filled with air ; it 
forms one of the first series of nineteen filled in the 
amphitheatre of the Museum. A second series 
of nineteen was filled with air on the outside of 
the dome of the amphitheatre at its highest 
point ; and the remaining eighteen, forming a 
third series, were opened at Bellevue in the 
middle of a grass plot, near a clump of large 
After the access of air the slender 
tubes of the necks were closed by the eolipyle. 


The whole of the flasks were then arranged in 


a convenient place in the Museum, together 
with three test glasses, filled with the hmpid 
liquid employed by M. Pasteur. The very 
next day the liquid in these three glasses already 
showed indications of numerous Bacteria, and 
its muddy appearance contrasted with the per- 
fect transparency of that contained in the flasks. 

The results of the observations of the three 
series of closed vessels up to the 20th July, and 
again in November, are given by M. Balard in 
three separate tables, and the final results are 
summed up as follows :— 

‘Of nineteen flasks of the first series, filled 
with air taken in the amphitheatre, there are 
only five in which some organie developments 
were manifested—fourteen remained unaltered. 

‘The second scries of flasks, full of air taken 
on the dome of the amphitheatre, presents 
thirteen which remained without alteration, 
whilst only six gave origin to living beings. 
But the proportion changes considerably in the 
flasks filled with air at Bellevue; out of 
eighteen of these vessels, sixteen were altered.’ 
‘If we regard germs as the cause of the de- 
velopments produced in these experiments,’ says 
M. Balard, ‘we might be led to think that near 
a meadow, under trees, in the midst of these 
numerous sources for the production and dis- 
semination of seminales of all kinds, the air 
would be more charged with them than in the 
heart of a town; and, as we have just seen, 
the results of our experiments are in accordance 
with this supposition.’ He adds the curious 
fact that, whilst nothing but vegetation was 
produced in the flasks filled with air in Paris, 
seven of the Bellevue vessels also contained in- 
fusoria. 

The four flasks, with their necks drawn out 
and bent, but left open, were exhibited to the 
Academy in a perfectly unaltered condition at 
the time of the presentation of M. Balard’s re- 
port. That gentleman calculates that, from the 
effect produced by changes of temperature upon 
these vessels, the air contained in them must 
have been renewed at least seven times in the 
course of the experiment. But as the entrance 
of the air would be effected slowly, it could de- 
posit in the flexures of the tube any matters 
which might cause the development of organisms 
in the fluid. To ascertain whether this was 
really the case, the following experiment was 
made: The bent tube of a similar flask, 
which had been kept for three years by M. 
Pasteur, was sealed at its extremity with the 
blowpipe. The flask was then violently 
shaken, so that the liquid contained in it 
moistened some parts of the tube. Within two 
days, numerous organisms made their appearance 
in the liquid, and especially in that retained in the 
tube. 

‘Thus,’ says M. Balard, ‘the facts observed 
by M. Pasteur, and disputed by MM. Pou- 
chet, Joly, and Musset, are perfectly exact. 
Fermentescible liquids may remain without 
alteration either in contact with confined air, 
or in contact with air which is frequently re- 
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newed, and when, under the influence of this 
fluid, living organisms are develo in it, this 
development must not be attributed to the 
gaseous elements, but to solid particles of which 
the air may be freed by various means, as M. 
Pasteur has asserted.’ 

The Commission also commenced some ex- 
periments with an infusion of hay, the liquid 
recommended by MM. Pouchet, Joly, and 
Musset, but as the period of the year declared 
by those gentlemen to be most favourable for 
such operations was already passed, their 
further prosecution has been postponed until the 
coming spring and summer. M. Balard states, 
however, that such results as were obtained 
last year seemed to be confirmatory of those of 
M. Pasteur’s experiments. 
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TxE Council of the Zoological Society has re- 
solved to appoint a ‘ Prosector’ in the society’s 
ardens, at a salary of 250/. per annum, and we 
Eellove that there 1s already a goodly number of 
es for this very desirable appointment of 
the prosector, which presents an almost unique 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of com- 
parative anatomy. This is a very useful idea, 
and we do not anticipate that the results will be 
less so. The society should soon possess an 
anatomical school of the first order. We are 
informed that the chief duties will consist in 
making dissections of the animals which die in 
the society’s gardens, and have not been pro- 
mised elsewhere. If the Zootomical Committee 
shall have disposed of the skin, or skeleton, 
or both, an examination will be made 
to determine the cause of death, so far 
as such examination can be made without 
a to the skin or skeleton, and to record 
full notes of the examination. An accurate 
record will be kept of the dissections, or other 
anatomical or physiological work performed, 
and such parts of the record as may be approved 
of by the committee will be present y the 
ee to the society at its scientific meetings, 
or publication in the ‘ Proceedings’ or ‘Tran- 
sactions.’ The prosector will not be allowed to 
make public his observations through any other 
channel, without the express permission of the 
Zootomical Committee. 


WE regret to have to announce the death of 
the celebrated naturalist, William Sharp Mac- 
Leay, at his house, Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, on 
the 25th of January last. We shall hereafter 
ee fitting notice of Mr. Mac-Leay’s life and 
works, 


Tue local subscriptions in aid of the Birming- 
ham meeting of the British Association amount 
already to more than 3,000/., and we may add 
that none of it was invested in Attwood’s Bank. 


Sir Thomas Maclear has communicated to the 
Cape papers some observations of the new 
comet, which was detected by Mr. Soloman on 
the 18th January. On the 22nd of that month, 
at 8 hours 45 minutes Cape mean time, the 
instrumental right ascension was 21h. 2m. 31s., 
north polar distance 130° 19’ 10'—or, 40° 19 
10" south declination. The head was not well 
defined, partly ope rhaps to the unsettled 
dry air in the line of sight. The tail, undivided 
and without straggling rays projecting from it, 
in length about 15 degrees, in a line from the 
sun, terminated on the same parallel of altitude 
with Gruis. At the upper part a slight cur- 
vature towards the north was perceptible. 
This comet presents nothing of the imposing 
grandeur of the great comet of 1843, nor of the 
comet of June, 1861. In brilliancy it is about 
equal to that of Donati, as it appeared in this 
hemisphere in October, 1858. The Cape Astro- 
nomer Royal concludes his letter as follows : 
‘Asthis comet visits us within a month or two 
of the prediction of a comet which would 
approach close to the earth, and perhaps occasion 
some terrible calamity, people who stand in awe 
of such bodies may speculate on the coincidence. 
But they may rest assured that such predictions 
—viz., of comets occasioning calamities—are un- 
worthy of a moment's consideration.’ 


‘CHANCH®’s glass’ is now known all over the 
world, and the recent increase in the number of 
workers with the telescope in England is mainly 
due to the great quantity of exquisitely pure 
material rach er y Mr. Chance’s manufactory 
at prey sam which has been amply sufficient 
to keep all our opticians’ grinding machines in 
operation, in spite of old Kitchener's prediction. 

e regret to hear that the tleman who de- 
voted the greater part of his life to the labours 














which have proved so successful is now no 
more ; he died on the 7th inst., in his eighty- 
third year. He would have been a great element 
in the success of the next meeting of the British 
Association. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





SCIENCE IN HUNGARY. 


S THe READER opens its pages to rts of 
A the work done in foreign condieiabi, it 
may be interesting to notice the neyo, ac- 
count of two of the weekly meetings of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences at Pesth. 

At a meeting on February 27, in the Physico- 
Mathematical Class, a paper was read by Dr. 
Balogh, ‘ On Nerves;’ another by M. Greguss, jun., 
‘On Heat ;’ athird, by Dr. Julius Schvarcz, ‘On 
Some of the Generalizations Suggested by Recent 
Cosmical Discoveries.’ The aim of this paper 
was to consider how far the nebular hypothesis 
of Laplace is invalidated by a critical examina- 
tion of the objections urged by Johannes von 
Gumpach against the deductive method of New- 
ton and his followers of the present day, who 
assert that the earth’s figure is that of an 
oblate spherdid, and base their assertion upon 
the hypothetical assumption that its centre is in 
a state of fusion. Dr. Schvarez did not defend 
Johannes von Gumpach’s proposition, that the 
earth is a prolate spheréid, but drew attention 
to the Arctic cunediitien just planned by the 
Royal Geographical Society, which, he thought, 
might collect as much evidence as to the true 
figure of our earth as that to the equator de- 
manded by Gumpach. He then proceeded to 
inquire how far the slow action of the atmo- 
sphere and the lunar and solar tides might be 
substituted in geological theories as cosmical 
agents for the untenable hypothesis of a central 
fire. The introduction of cosmical dynamics had 
caused a reaction in the manner of evolving geo- 
logical problems, but the adoption of this sug- 
gestion would relieve us from the necessity of 
—— the existence in ancient times of any 
more violent agents than those now at work on 
our globe. After mentioning the views of Hin- 
richs, Mayer, Croll, &c., Dr. Schvarcz went on 
to consider the important results of the spectral 
analysis of planetary nebula recently obtained 
by Messrs. Huggins and Allen Miller, and also the 
heliographic researches of Carrington, Phillips, 
Magnus, and Faye, with a view to prove the 
influence which the present ideas of the physical 
constitution of the sun may have upon the auto- 
theogenetic and the geneatheonomic schemes pro- 
pounded in the cosmical question of spontaneous 
generation. 

At the meeting on March 6, in the Philoso- 
phico-Historico-Political Class, the new secre- 
tary, the celebrated epic poet Arany Janos, 
announced the death of the t Hungarian 
author, Baron Jésika. The ron was the 
founder of classical Hungarian romance. His 
historical tales, which relate chiefly to the 
chivalrous age of Transylvania, are written in 
the purest classical Hungarian, and, for their 
intrinsic beauty, well deserve to rank among the 
immortal works of European literature. He 
died a political exile at Dresden. 

The Rev. Rémer Fléris read a paper on a 
numismatic and archwologie collection lately 
made in the Bakony. Professor Wenzel read a 
biography of Ozorai Pipé. 

e magnificent new palace of the Academy on 
the shores of the Danube is now ready for 
scientific sessions. The first weekly meeting 
will be held on the 24th April. 

The celebrated or oe statesman, Francis 
Deak, has just published a pamphlet remon- 
strating with Professor Zustkandl, of Vienna, 
for the attack he made two years ago upon the 
historic rights of Hungary. Szent Katolna (pseu- 
donym for J. Schvarez) has published his memoirs 
under the title, ‘Magyar iré Kiilféldén’—‘ A 
Hungarian Author Abroad.’ 

Two other large works have been announced 
as in preparation by the same scholar, the one 
‘An Introduction to a Critical Survey of the 
Present State of Theoretical Geology,’ the other 
on Popular Education. The former of these will 
be translated into English. Its preface deals 
with the astronomical evidence for the present 
great geological theories. The first part is an 
inquiry into the positive knowledge we possess 
with regard to central heat, and into the relative 
antiquity of rocks; second, inquires into the 
certainty of those data upon which palzontolo- 

ists found their idea of successive zoological and 
tanical progress during the different geological 
periods ; third, the question of the origin of 
species ; fourth, human fossils ; fifth, the unity 
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of the human race ; sixth, a critical discussion of 
the evidence we have aa most remote 
periods of historic antiquity. e first volume 
of the latter work, which treats of the great 
problem of popular education, deals with the 
school statistics of Europe and America ; in the 
second, Dr. Schvarez propounds a new theory of 
his own, by which he hopes to reconcile the re- 
quirements of the humanists and realists, and 
solve the problem of a democracy based on popular 
education. This author is known in by 
his work on ‘The Geological Attempts of the 
Ancient Greeks,’ the second part of which will 
ap in a few weeks. 

ofessor Télfy is preparing for the press a 
very important work ‘On the History of 
Classical Greek Jurisprudence,’ to be published 
in Leipsic. Professor Riedl is writing an 
advanced text-book of wsthetics. The cele- 
brated zoologist, Dr. Frivaldsky, has just finished 
his most valuable work on the ‘Fauna of 
Hungary,’ a work which will great 
interest for European zoologists, as it treats only 
of those species which are characteristic of 
Hungary. Count Lazdr, the only H i 
ornithologist, and a very superior Bresees ~ay 
intending to establish a zoological periodical, 
for which he has already received many original 
communications from the first European and 
American naturalists. Dr. Paul Balogh is en- 
gaged upon a philosophical work, concerning 
the origin of species, with especial reference to 
the Darwinian theory. G. E. R. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 





PARIS. 

AcapEMy oF Scrences.—March 6th. —This 
meeting appears to have been an exceedingly 
interesting one. Among the papers were two 
on the physical constitution of the sun, 
from Father Secchi and M. Faye. The latter 
savant discusses the recent work done at Kew, 
as stated in our recently-published articles, and 
points out the points of agreement between his 
theory and observation. We shall return to 
these memoirs, if ible, next week. M. Mon- 
tani, in a note to M. Elie de Beaumont, declares 
that the lunar mountain ranges follow the same 
laws of distribution and direction as do the 
terrestrial ones, according to the latter. The 
figure of the earth is the subject of a paper by 

. Folet-Salneuve. ms remarks _— a 
by the precession of the equinoxes an etary 
pertestehionl if the fie is an ellipsoid of 
revolution, the ellipse which generates it 
has a flattening of —., which he asserts is 
not borne out by esy. His note dis- 
cusses the means of obtaining at each im- 
portant geodetical station the correction which 
must be applied to the general ellipsoidal 
form to represent the facts.—The mathematical 
papers presented were a memoir on the Knight 
problem, giving a general and etrical solu- 
tion which permits of the moves being traced on 
the chess-board in any given case, This was 
presented by M. Geynet.—M. Hermite con- 
tinued his paper on the developments in series 
of functions with several variables.—The chemi- 
cal papers read were as follows: M. Nicklés on 
the existence of bichloride of and 
its congeners of bromine and iodine.—M. Ber- 
thelot on the heat phenomena which accompan, 
the formation of organic combinations.—M. 
Renault on a new method of quantitative 
analysis applicable to different alloys.—M. 
Chevreul, in continuation of his historical note on 
the different manners in which air has been 
regarded in its relations with the composition of 
bodies. —M. Coupvent des Bois submitted a 
memoir on the barometric pressures of the globe, 
resulting from the observations made at sea 
(1837-1840),° by the exploring corvettes, Astro- 
labe and Zélée.—M. Corvisart also read a 
memoir on local nutrition, the formation of 
pancreatic juice, &c. 

M. Elie de Beaumont presented, in the name 
of M. Sismunda, a note on an imprint of 
Equisetum on gneiss.—M. J. Cloquet presented, 
in the name of Dr. Armieux, a note on sub- 
terranean marshes, in which he asserts that 
under certain geological conditions these can and 
do exist ; and that their introduction into science 
enables us to account for intermittent fevers, 
and explains the unhealthiness of countries 
where no surface marsh is visible; reduci 
at the same time to a minimum 
meteorological and climatic causes for certain 
diseases. —Among statistical communications we 
may mention those by M. Rediolot, on the results 
of consanguineous marriages in the town of 
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Batz; and by M. Deville, on the mortality in 
Paris during the last twenty-four years. 

The commission appointed to report on M. 
Hooibrenk’s m of the artificial fecundation 
of vegetables do not speak very favourably of it. 
__M. Thury’s mode of procedure for obtaining 
either sex of animals at will, will be reported on 
shortly.—M. Roulin was elected Académicien 
libre, vice M. Du Petit Thouars ; and the commis- 
sioners to adjudicate the mathematical and 
astronomical prizes were appointed. We observe 
M. Chasles’ name is on the former, and M. Le 
Verrier’s is absent from the latter. 

Several works were presented to the Academy. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Royan Socrery.—March 2.—Major-General 
Sabine, President, in the chair. The paper read 
was as follows: ‘On the Quadric Inversion of 
Plane Curves,’ by Mr. T. A. Hirst, F.R.S. 

This paper constitutes a chapter, detached for 
publication in the Proceedings, of a more ex- 
tended one on Quadric Transformation. In it 
the precise effects of quadric inversion on the 
orders and singularities of plane curves are ex- 
amined. The nature of this mode of inversion 
was explained in THe Reaper for October 1, 
1864, on the occasion of Mr. Hirst’s communi- 
cation to the British Association, at Bath. 

The paper was not read in extenso by the 
er of the Royal Society, but the author 
described its principal features, and gave a rapid 
sketch of the origin and development of geo- 
metric inversion from the time of — to 
the present day. This historical sketch, pre- 
senting several new points of interest, does not 
appear in the paper itself; it will probably be 
incorporated, however, in the Report ‘ On certain 
Recent Developments of Geometrical Methods,’ 
which Mr. Hirst has been requested to prepare 
for the British Association. 





GroLocicaL Socrery.—March 8.—Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton, President, in the chair. The Rev. 
T. H. Brown, High Wycombe, Berks ; Messrs. 
T. G. Hurst, Backworth, Northumberland ; and 
W. R. Williams, Dolgelly, North Wales, were 
elected fellows. Professor Nilsson, of Stockholm, 
was elected a foreign correspondent. The fol- 
lowing communications were read :— 

‘On the Echinodermata from the South-east 
Coast of Arabia, and from Bagh, onthe Nerbudda.’ 
By P. Martin Duncan, M.B., Sec. G.S. In this 
paper Dr. Duncan described eight species of 

inoderms, only one of which was new, 
from Ras Fartak and Ras Sharwén, on the 
South-east coast of Arabia, and four from 
Bagh, on the Nerbudda. He also mentioned 
five determinable species of other classes 
from each locality. Of these fossils, /e- 
miaster similis, D’Orb., and Pecten quadricos- 
tatus, Sow., were alone common to the two 
localities ; but with the exception of the new 
Echinoderm, which was named Cottaldia Carteri 
by Dr. Duncan, all the ies occur in European 
cretaceous rocks. He considered the fossils from 
the two localities to belong to the same period, 
and discussed the question of the correlation of 
the deposits containing them with those of Eu- 
rope, coming to the conclusion that they were 
most probably of Cenomanian rather than Neo- 
comian and of later date than the Pondi- 
cherry series ; but he also remarked that it is 
impossible to determine their exact contempo- 
raneity, the vertical range of many of the species 
being so great, and the lelism of the allied 
European cretaceous s not exact. In con- 
clusion, Dr. Duncan discussed several questions 


ing out of a comparison of fossils from distant 
localities, especially the specific identity of 
similar specimens occurring in different forma- 
tions, or in distant regions ; also the variability 
of certain ies, and the idea of ‘ homotaxis.’ 
a the | i cnn of the Genista Cave 
a indmill-hi ibraltar.’ By Mr. Geo 
Busk, F.R.S., and the late Hugh Palsinst, 
M.D., F.R.S. Communicated by the Secretary 
of State for War. _ This was a letter addressed by 
the authors to his Excellency the Governor of 
Gibraltar, General Sir W. J. ge en K.C.B., 
&c., and containing the results of their examina- 
tion of the Genista Cave. Referring first to 
Captain Brome’s a for a description of the 
eral features of that cave, the authors stated 
the rock of Gibraltar abounds in bath sea- 
board and inland caverns, the Genista Cave being 
one of the latter class. It has been traced down- 
wards to a depth of 200 feet ; but the external 


eae, tae not et been discov 
to be full 


iscovered ; it was 
pon the remains of quadrupeds 


some of the former being now wholly 





extinct, others extinct in Europe and repelled 
to distant regions of the African continent (as the 
Hyena brunea), while others again live now 
either on the rock or in the adjoining Spanish 
peninsula. A list of the species to which these 
remains were referable was then given, and it 
was inferred that there had been a connexion by 
land, either circuitous or direct, between Europe 
and Africa at no very remote period. The 
authors observed that the wild animals whose 
remains were discovered lived and died upon the 
rock during a long series of ages, and they gave 
a detailed account of the manner in which they 
considered the bones were introduced into the 
cave. They also recommended the formation 
of a local collection of these and other specimens, 
and urged the appointment of a geologist to make 
a geological survey of the rock, and concluded by 
expressing their opinion of the value and im- 
portance of Captain Brome’s exploration of the 
Genista‘’cavern. 





ZootocicaL Socrery.—March 14.—Dr. J. E. 
Gray, F.R.S., in the chair. 

The Secretary called the attention of the 
meeting to several recent interesting additions to 
the Society’s menagerie, amongst which were 
specimens of a Three-banded Armadillo ( T'oly- 
peutes conurus) and a male Siamese Pheasant 
(Euplocamus prelatus). Mr. Alfred Newton 
exhibited specimens of several new or little- 
known birds’ eggs, and gave descriptions of 
others, amongst which were those of Hlanoides 
Surcatus, Nucifraga caryocatactes, Didunculus 
strigirostris, Phalaropus fulicarius, Opisthocomus 
cristatus, Mareca Americana, and Fulix affinis. 
Mr. Newton believed that the eggs of the Nut- 
cracker (Nucifraga caryocatactes), which had 
been obtained from the island of Bornholm, were 
the first really authentic examples of this species 
that had reached this country. Mr. Sclater 
exhibited and made remarks on the eggs of 
several birds, laid in the Society’s menagerie, 
amongst which were those of the Horned 
Pheasant (Ceriornis satyra). A paper was read 
by Mr. W. S. Dallas, on the feathers of Dinornis 
robustus, in which a full description of their 
structure, as exhibited in a portion of the skin 
of this extinct bird attached to a skeleton lately 
acquired by the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 
was given. The remnants of the large accessary 
plume attached to each feather manifested a 
near relationship between Dinornis and the 
Emeus and Cassowaries. Dr. Crisp read a paper 
on the anatomy of the Bactrian Camel, in which 
a description of certain intestinal glands, not 
before noticed in this animal, was given. Dr. 
J. E. Gray gave a notice of a common Porpoise 
(Phocena communis), which had lately died in 
the Society’s Gardens, and which was remark- 
able for having a row of tubercles on the upper 
margin of the dorsal fin. This structure did not 
appear to have been previously noticed in the 
common Porpoise, although a species from South 
America, lately described by Dr. Burmeister, 
— it m a highly-developed degree. 

communications were read from Dr. P. P. 
Carpenter, entitled—(1.) ‘Descriptions of New 
Species of Varieties of Chitonide and Acmeide, 


. from the Panama Collection of the late Professor 


C. B. Adams.’ (2) ‘Diagnoses of a New Species 
of Mollusks, from the West Tropical Region of 
North America.’ (3.) ‘Diagnoses of New Reesiee 
and a New Genus of Mollusks, from the Reigen 
Mazatlan Collection, with an Account of Addi- 
tional Specimens.’ A communication was read 
from Mr. G. 8. Brady, describing sixty-six new or 
pe ie se species of Marine Ostracoda, 
and accompanied by elaborate drawings of the 
various species. Mr. Sclater pointed out the 
characters of a new species of bird of the genus 
Basileuterus, from British Guiana, and gave a 
synopsis of the known species of the genus. 





METEOROLOGICAL Soctery—March 15.—Mr. 
A. Brady, Vice-President, in the chair. A 

per was read ‘On the Pressure and Diffusion 
of Elastic Fluids,’ by Mr. John Bloxam. 

The author said that Professor Lamont still 
maintains that ‘Dalton’s law itself needs a 
correction,’ that his conclusions ‘are perfectly 
untenable.’ It appears that Professor Lamont 
uts an erroneous interpretation on the 

w itself; that he, consequently, draws in- 
ferences from Dalton’s law which it does not 
warrant, and endeavours to disprove that which 
was = od oe ae his experiments afford 
no evidence either for or an of 
Dalton’s doctrine. arene han a 

Mr. Bloxam concluded by saying: Perhaps 
none of the laws of nature, as we enact them, are 
really sound laws—that is to say, they are all 
liable to be superseded by some other law, 
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known or unknown to us. But, independently 
of disturbing causes, the normal permanent con- 
dition of elastic fluids is that of independent 
and equal diffusion, and independent pressure ; 
whilst not in this state they progressively ap- 
proach to it ; and having once attained it, they 
then remain in that state—in opposition to the 
law of gravity—iunless some change take place 
in the external influences. 

Professor Lamont has not proved the non- 
independence of the pressure of vapour when 
mixed with other elastic fluids. His theory on 
this point may be sound, and doubtless it is in- 
teresting, but it is not proved by any experiment 
to be sound ; if it be sound, it does not appear 
to invalidate Dalton’s law in this particular. 

He has not proved the non-independence of 
the pressures of the permanent gases when 
mixed, though, doubtless, he has proved it in 
the unmixed state. He has not established any 
ground for doubting the truth of Dalton’s law of 
equal and mutual diffusion ; though, no doubt, 
the working of this law is subject to very 
material hindrances in the atmosphere. The ap- 
plication of Dalton’s law of diffusion to the con- 
stitution of the atmosphere in different regions 
has always been known to be inadmissible. ‘The 
application of Dalton’s law of diffusion to the 
constitution of the atmosphere at different 
heights in the same vertical column is clearly in 
error. The application of Dalton’s law of inde- 
pendent pressure to a column of atmosphere in 
which equability of diffusion does not exist, is 
clearly in error. 

A paper was then read on ‘The Climate of 
Southland, New Zealand,’ by Mr. C. Rous 
Marten, of the Observatory, Martendale, Royal 
Bush, Southland. 

The chief point of interest noticed by the author, 
in treating of the climate generally, is the re- 
markable example it affords of a rule long 
suspected to exist, and which the experience of 
each successive year seems more fully to establish. 
‘Comparing the meteorological records of the 
temperate zone in the two hemispheres, I was 
struck with the fact that the meteorological cha- 
racteristics of each season in the northern hemi- 
sphere were invariably reproduced in the following 
year at all places similar in geographical and 
isothermal position and natural features in the 
southern hemisphere. The question naturally 
arises, ‘Is this mere coincidence?’ That, of 
course, [ cannot answer decisively ; but my im- 
pressions are in the negative.’ 

The author then went on to give in- 
stances of the coincidence of meteorological 
characteristics between Great Britain and New 
Zealand, and concluded by saying that he 
trusted the ‘case’ he had been endeavouring to 
state would receive consideration in all its 
bearings, and that the theory may be either 
satisfactorily confirmed or fully disproved. 

Mr. Cuming, Librarian, detailed the pecu- 
liarities of the weather over Europe in the 
month of January, pointing out the connexion 
between the storms of the month, 20th and 27th, 
with temperature and pressure, and the course 
of storms on successive days. 

A communication was read on the fine aurora 
of the 17th of February, and Mr. Glaisher 
stated that at this time the magnetical instru- 
ments at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
were all much disturbed. He exhibited the 
photographic record of the movements of the 
magnets on this day, and stated that he had 
never heard of any aurora as having been seen, 
but the “—- were at that time disturbed, 
from which he inferred that when the magnets 
were disturbed he thought an aurora was then 
in Sgr eee and pointed out on the photo- 
graphic sheets of the month of February several 
instances of disturbance during periods of cloudy 
weather. 

ETHNOLOGICAL Socirety.—Feb. 21.—Mr. J. 
Lubbock, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

1. ‘On Cannibalism in Relation to Ethnology.’ 
By Mr. J. Crawfurd, F.R.S. 

The author’s conclusions, from the facts stated. 
in his paper, were, that it is highly probable 
that the races of man, in their tedious march 
towards civilization, must have passed through 
all the usual stages, not excepting that of can- 
nibalism. Man was more naked than the 
beasts of the field, and in this respect came only 
to be on an equality with them after he had 
robbed them of their clothing. His food con- 
sisted of raw flesh or of raw fish cast dead on the 
shore. To this he added a few wild roots 
and fruits, also eaten raw. His dwelling con- 
sisted of caves and the hollows of old trees. 
In this matter, therefore, he was on a parity 
with the bear and the m, but far worse 
accommodated than the beaver or even the fox 
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or hyena. The superior qualities of his brain 
were now called into exercise. Then were 
invented implements of stone and bone, with 
fire; and man lived almost exclusively by 
hunting and fishing. In this stage of diffi- 
cult subsistence, and rancorous hatred of 
one tribe eet another, contending for food, 
most probably began the practice of eating 
one another’s flesh. In the third stage, to 
the implements, still of bone or stone, there 
were added the net and the canoe, and a few 
plants began to be cultivated, and in some 
places a few animals to be domesticated. This 
was found to be the state of society in the great 
islands of Hispaniola and Cuba, and of several of 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean, in some of 
which cannibalism had ceased, whilst it con- 
tinued in others. In Asia and its islands we 
have no examples of a people in the stage 
just named, and we are only assured of its 
having existed in Europe through the discoveries 
of modern science. The pile-builders of the 
Swiss lakes appear to have been exactly in 
this stage. In France, Germany, Spain, and 
the most civilised parts of Britain, 2,000 
years ago, cannibalism had ceased, but human 
sacrifices continued in France and _ Britain 
to a hideous extent. With the exception that 
they did not partake of the flesh of their 
victims, the ancestors of most of the present 
civilised nations of Europe were in the same 
state as are now the Bataks of Sumatra, and 
the Dyaks of Borneo, due allowance being made 
for the vast superiority of the race they be- 
longed to. It is obvious that the progress 
made by man towards civilization and the 
abolition of cannibalism must depend on 
the quality of the race and the condi- 
tions, favourable or unfavourable, in which 
its lot has been cast, and the means of re- 
ceiving instruction from people more advanced 
than themselves. The two last conditions were 
totally wanting to the Australians and New 
Zealanders, and hence they were savages and 
anthropophagi, and left to themselves, must have 
ever continued to be so. In the islands of the 
Pacific, and in the greater part of the American 
continent, the conditions existed but very par- 
tially and imperfectly, but to the extent to which 
they did they were a considerable improvement 
on the Australians and New Zealanders, yet 
still without producing the general extinction of 
cannibalism. The conditions of physical geo- 
graphy, including fertility of soil and the posses- 
sion of animals amenable to domestication and of 
plants to cultivation, were highly favourable to 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, India, or 
China, and in thesecivilization isof high antiquity, 
the progress made by each varying with the quality 
of the race. In Northern and Western Europe, 
the qual cy of the race of man was of the highest 
order, but the conditions under which he was 
placed were unpropitious, and his advance was 
proportionately slow, and would have been still 
slower, had he not been aided by the instruction 
of the oldest civilizations of Europe. It was in 
this quarter of Europe that cannibalism pro- 
bably, and human sacrifices certainly, lingered 
the longest. 

Mr. Markham thought there were but three 
motives for cannibalism—hatred, love, and ne- 
cessity. Even where it did exist, he considered 
it only casual. 

Mr. Christie said he had come across no evi- 
dence that the people of the stone age were can- 
nibals. There were instances in caves of human 
bodies not in a state of sepulture, but he was 
inclined to think Mr. Markham’s view a correct 
one, and that cannibalism had been the exception 
rather than the rule. In Hudson’s Bay it has 
sometimes taken place during periods of famine, 
and he narrated an instance of a blind man 
having eaten the Esquimaux and his wife who 
had protected him. It was rather astonishing 
that in the Fijis, where food was abundant, the 
practice has persisted to so large and general 
an extent. There exist there public ovens, in 
which bodies are cooked whole. It appears that 
in front of some of the temples there 1s a post, 
against which to dash the head of the victim to 
killhim. Sometimes the flesh is partially cooked 
to preserve it. Instances had occurred within 
the past seven years. ’ 

Dr. Kirk’s experience of Africans led him to 
agree with Mr. Markham. Cannibalism did 
exist at one time in the Bashuta country, but it 
is said the practice has been abandoned since 
oxen had been introduced. There is no such 
thing where antelopes are abundant. 

Mr. Wallace thought the general connexion 
of cannibalism was with want of food. 

Mr. Nash saw no reason why any or every 
people in a low state of civilization should not 





be guilty of eating human flesh ; but he should 
not be disposed. to connect such a practice with 
the stone age or any other particular age. He 
considered it would take place under particular 
conditions at any time and in any part of the 
world. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socrety. — March 14. — 
Dr. James Hunt, President, in the chair. The 
following new members were elected : Messrs. 
A. Goldsmid, T. E. Partridge, M. Paris, G. A. 
Hutchinson, Lieutenant E. Andrew Trevor, W. 
H. Wesley, G. R. Tate, Captain A. C. Tupper, 
R. B. Shaw, M. Theodor A. Rosenbusch, F. B. 
Bernard Natusch, A. V. Newton, B. B. Marson, 
Colonel Lane Fox, 8. A. Letts, H. Whitfeld, T. P. 
Heslop, M.D. ; Captain E. G. Fishbourne, R.N., 
C.B.; Rev. D. Charles, T. Collings, V. Cole, 
Captain Hastie, Dr. C. F. Lewis, C. Brett, 
C. C. Dumas, A. W. Parsons, Rev. 8. G. F. Perry, 
John Ellerton, C. W. Devis, J. Carafy, G. W. 
Barrington, M. Becquet, of Namur, and Pro- 
fessor De Kéninck, of Liege, were elected local 
secretaries. 

The paper was then read, in which the author 
remarked that we live in an air which is purer 
than that which permeates a savage people. 
The incontestible fact has induced some thou- 
sands of our enthusiastic, but ignorant, fellow- 
countrymen to adopt a wild scheme for the 
remedy of this evil. They endeavour to change 
the religious climates of whole continents by 
bottling up our moral atmosphere in missionaries, 
and in exporting it at a very great expense. 

He holds that even when promoted under the 
most favourable circumstances, missionary en- 
terprise is a bubble, and that British Chris- 
tianity can never flourish on a savage soil. He 
then relates his personal experiences on the West 
Coast of Africa in support of his assertion. The 
author considers, however, that pagan Africa is 
at this very time being rapidly converted by 
Oriental Christians—the Mohammedans. 

Every African traveller knows what enormous 

rogress the religion of the prophet is making 
in that continent ; beyond the scope of European 
eyes, a great reformation is taking esses The 
Mohammedan negroes are sober, honest, and 
truthful. There is a school in every village, 
where a marabout teaches the Koran. The Mo- 
hammedan convert is as superior to the Christian 
convert as he is superior to the pagan savage. 
Such is the author’s evidence, as a traveller in 
that country. Christian missions are not only 
inferior to Mohammedan missions, as a means of 
civilising negroes, but absolutely useless. 

Mr. Reade considers that the only manner in 
which we can elevate the negro would be by 
establishing a commercial mission, of which the 
churches should be workshops, and master 
artizans the priests. But, owing to the pesti- 
lential nature of the climate, all efforts of this 
kind would result rather in degrading the white 
man to a level with the negro than to elevate the 
negro to anything like our own standard. 











Royat Astatic Socrety.—March 20.—Mr. 
E. Norris, honorary secretary, in the chair. 
The Rev. A. Tien read a paper ‘On the Reli- 
- of the Druzes.’ The information which 
Ir. Tien was about to impart was based, he 
said, upon personal observation, on accounts 
ae him by a Druze Sheikh, and on the seven 
oks of the Druze Law. This work dates from 
the reign of El-Hakim, the third Fatimite Khalif, 
and is written in that style of old Arabic which 
was invented towards the commencement of the 
fourth century of the Hejira, and is known as 
the second Kufic character. The Druzes are 
divided into three castes—the Ajawid or liberal, 
the Akkal or learned, and the Jahal or ignorant. 
The administration of the whole nation is in the 
hands of the Akkal, while to the Ajawid are 
confided the books of the law and constitution, 
which they explain to the congregations of each 
Khalwat, or place of worship ; and whatever is 
decreed by the council of Khalwats is observed 
as the law both in religious and civil matters by 
the whole nation. Among the many curious de- 
tails concerning the religious observances of the 
Druzes, the lecturer gave a translation of the 
national hymn which they chant in their Khal- 
wats every Friday an hour and a half after 
sunset, when one of the Sheikhs, or Ajawids, has 
finished his exposition of a portion of the law. 
In it they call upon their Lord, El-Hakim, to 
make the glorious city Jerusalem his throne. 
The Skeikh of each Khalwat still wears similar 
vestments to those used by the Jewish high 
pone, and keeps the books of the law in a silver 
ox, called the ark of the testimony (comp. 
Exod. xxv. 16). The Druzes anathematise also 
oe <i of all other religions except the 
ewish. 
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iy hy te in E]-Hakim, whom they call the 
Most High God, and in metempsychosis, and 
practise amongst themselves hrofeely love and 
absolute fidelity and truthfulness, while they 
esteem and respect their brethren the Jews. 
Towards strangers they show the utmost secresy 
and dissimulation. 

El-Hakim, the founder of the Druze nation, 
was a Fatimite King of Egypt, and in secret a 
Jew; but he feigned Islamism to enlarge his 
power. He succeeded to the Khalifate about 
the beginning of the fifth century of the Hejira 
—at a time when the Jews were e ing their 
Messiah, the Christians were lookin or the 
second coming of their Christ, and the Moslems 
believed the end of the world was approaching. 
His vizier, Hamzah, the Druzes cone to have 
been the true Christ. : 

The Druzes conformed to the Moslems in all 
external observances till the year 1832, when 
Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mohammed Ali, of Egypt, 
conquered Syria and granted to the Druzes 
religious freedom. 





Syro-EeypTiANn Socrery.—Mar. 14.—Mr. 8S, 
Sharpe in the chair. 

Mr. B, Harris Cowper read a paper, entitled 
‘Philological Remarks upon certain Proper Names 
of Places in the Old Testament.’ The paper 
commenced with a rapid sketch of the history 
of attempts to explain Biblical proper names. 
Examples are supplied in the Scriptures, and in 
the literature as well Christian as Jewish, 
through all subsequent periods. Modern inves- 
tigations are far more scientific and trustworthy 
than ancient ones, which too exclusively treated 
Old Testament names as necessarily Hebrew, or 
to be explained through that language. It is 
now known that these proper poner ohh to 
various families of languages, and that those 
called Shemitic represent several dialects. Dia- 
lectic peculiarities are exceedingly numerous in 
the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, as well as 
elsewhere. After illustrating the last remark by 
sundry examples, Mr. Cowper suggested that 
proper names of places might be arranged, not 
only in view of their form, Sut of their meaning, 
as derived from events, physical features, my- 
thological circumstances, animals, plants, &c. 
He also pointed out some of the ways in which 


‘investigations of this nature may — our know- 


ledge of the ancient condition, inhabitants, &c., 
of Palestine and other countries. The difficulties 
encountered in such studies arise from an artifi- 
cial conformation to Hebrew analogies, deriva- 
tion from defunct dialects and obsolete forms, 
corruptions of transcribers, and other sources. 

Several gentlemen made observations upon the 
paper ; and one of them, Dr. Benisch, among 
other valuable remarks, suggested that some of 
the Egyptian names, for example, had been trans- 
lated by the sacred writers. 





EDINBURGH, 


Royat Socrety.— March 20. — Sir David 
Brewster, K.H., President, in the chair. 

1. ‘On the Pronunciation of Greek.’ By Pro- 
fessor Blackie. In introducing his paper, Pro- 
fessor Blackie said that, though the question was 
one of considerable importance, not merely in 
theory, but as a matter of educational practice, 
he would not have brought it forw on the 
present occasion but for the public interest re- 
cently excited in the matter by a declaration of 
the French Academy of Inscriptions. This body, 
in answer to a remit made to them by the Mimi- 
ster of Public Instruction, at their meeting on 
18th November, 1864, gave it as their opinion 
that the pronunciation of their own language 
now practised by the Greek people cod 
adopted in the French schools and coll On 
this precedent, Professor Blackie considered it 
his duty, as a member of the Royal Society, to 
put on record a statement on the subject—the 
more so as his views were in the main identical 
with those which had just received the sanction 
of the French Academy. 

2. ‘On Action.” By Professor Tait. Tlis 
paper is divided into two parts. The first treats 
of geometrical representations of the amount of 
action in the = of a particle, subject to any 
forces. One of the most curious results is, that 
the action in an elliptic orbit described about one 
focus is proportional to the area described about 
the other focus. An investigation is given, for 
any central force, of a curve such that the area 
included between any two tangents, the curve 
itself, and the orbit, represents the action 
through the corresponding are of the orbit. 
The second part of the paper contains the appli- 
cation of a quantity Par, tell to Sir R. ; 
Hamilton’s Characteristic Function of Free Motion 
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to pl in constrained motion, and especially 
to determination of the Brachistochrone for 
any conservative s of forces. In this par- 
ticular case the c ristic > ser = the 
ime, and various singular properties of the mo- 
don are easily deduced. Gensel results, appli- 
cable to various systems of constraint, are also 
given, but cannot be made intelligible without 
mathematical formule, or very detailed verbal 
tion. 

. ‘On Transversals.’ By the Rev. Hugh 
Martin. Communicated by Professor Kelland. 
This paper contains upwards of coin | theorems, 
in great part new, with reference to the intersec- 
tion of systems of lines, and is based upon the 
properties of determinants. 

4. ‘On the Motion of a Heavy Body along the 
Circumference of a Circle.’ By E. Sang, Esq. 
In this paper the investigations are carried on 

metrically, and require only a knowledge of 
the fundamental laws of motion, and of the ele- 
mentary ideas of the differential calculus. The 
two cases of continuous and of oscillatory motion 
are connected by a very simple theorem, and the 
time of oscillation is obtained by forming a series 
of rapidly-decreasing arcs, the times in which 
bear known ratio to each other ; the convergence 
being so rapid, that for an arc of even 320° only 
four terms are needed. It is shown — for all 
the of pendulum experiments the time 
of cpcillation may be held to be proportional to 
the square of the secant of the eighth part of the 
entire angle through which the-pendulum swings. 

5. ‘On the Action of Hydriodic Acid on Man- 
delic Acid.’ By Dr. A. Crum Brown. When 
mandelic acid is boiled with concentrated 
aqueous hydriodic acid, iodine is deposited, and 
an acid having the formula Cg Hg 02 is produced. 
This acid ap to be identical with Moller and 
Strecker’s Alpha Tolnic acid, which must there- 
fore be considered the true homologue of benzoic 
acid. The author proposes to employ this pro- 
cess in combination with Piria’s general method 
for the preparation of the aromatic aldelnydi, as 
a means of ascending the aromatic series step by 


step. 

é. ‘On the Nature of Antozone.’ By Alfred 
R. Catton, B.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. The author, after stating 
the reasons which have induced him to adopt the 
hypothesis of Professor Odling, on the nature of 
ozone (Chemistry Manual of 1861), mentions the 
experiments which establish the existence of 
antozone. He then considers its properties in 
detail, so far as they have been hitherto observed 
by Schénbein and Meissner, and shows that 
they all lead to the conclusion that antozone 
is peroxide of hydrogen, in which the 
hydrogen is replaced by oxygen, or re- 
representing peroxide of hydrogen by the formula 


+ —+ 
1. 00 (O=16), in accordance with the views 
of Sir Benjamin Brodie (Phil. Trans. 1850). 
+ —+ 
Antozone is O O 0. 
Professor Odling represents ozone by the 
a 
formula O O O. 
The production of ozone and antozone by the 
passage of electric sparks, or the silent discharge 
h dry oxygen, is thus represented by the 


following equation :— 
Free Oxygen. 


Ozone. Antozone. 
—-+— +. 


—+ —+ — + 
00+00+00=000 +4000 





MANCHESTER, 


LITERARY AND PuHILOsopHIcaL Soctery — 
March 7.—Dr. R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

A paper “‘On the Action of Sea Water upon 


certain Metals and Alloys,” was read by Dr. F.: 


Crace Calvert, F.R.S., and Mr. R. Johnson. 
the authors were induced to examine the 
action exerted by sea water, in consequence of 
the rapid changes which have taken place of 
late years in naval architecture, and especially 
in the substitution of metals and alloys for wood. 
To carry out the above views, they took 
twenty square centimetres of each metal, cleaned 
with great care and attention, in order that the 
action of the sea water might have its full effect ; 
then two ge of each metal were placed in 
te ass vessels, and immersed in equal 
umes of Soom 1 ap a one month the 
were taken out, and any compounds that 
fed ednerca to the surface candiliy renoved : 
the were then dried and re-weighed, and 
the estimated. To render the results of 


action of 100 litres of sea water u one square 
metre of each metal, and the fo wing me th 
amounts of metals dissolved :— oe 
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These results appear to lead to the following 
conclusions :— 

1. That the metal now most in vogue for 
ship-building—namely, iron—is that which is 
most readily attacked. 

2. That this metal is most materially pre- 
served from the action of sea water when coated 
with zinc, and therefore, in our opinion, it 
would amply repay ship-builders to use gal- 
vanised iron as a substitute for that meta! itself. 

The above facts perfectly confirm those 
already published in a paper ‘On Galvanised lron 
for Armour-plated Ships,’ in which it was shown, 
that when iron was in contact with oak they 
mutually acted upon each other, producing a 
rapid destruction of the two materials, whilst 
little or no action took place between galvanised 
iron and the wood. 

3. The extraordinary resistance which lead 
offers to the action of sea water, naturally 
suggests its use as a preservative to iron vessels 

ainst the destructive action of that element ; 
and although pure lead is too soft to withstand 
the wear and tear which ship bottoms are sub- 
jected to, still'an alloy of lead could be devised 
which would meet the requirements of ship- 
builders. 

Feeling that experiments made with a 
limited amount of sea water might not be a fair 
criterion of the action of the ocean upon 
metals, the experiments were repeated upon 
lates of forty centimetres square, which were 
immersed for one month in the sea on the 
western coast (Fleetwood), taking the precaution 
that they should be constantly beneath the 
surface of the water, and suspended by fiax rope 
attached to a wooden structure, to prevent any 
galvanic action taking place between the plates 
and the structure to which they were attached. 

The following are the amounts of metals dis- 
solved :— 


Grammes. 

SE intiatind< swcnedelines es eivontiwe 105°31 
EE re ee ee 99°30 
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The above figures suggest the following re- 
marks :— 

That the action has been much more intense, 
in this instance, than when the metals were 
placed in a limited amount of water at the labo- 
ratory. These results are due probably to several 
causes acting at the same time—viz., that the 
metal was exposed to the constantly renewing 
surface of an active agent ; and that there was 
also a considerable friction exerted on the surface 
of the plate by the constant motion of the water, 
there being at Fleetwood a powerful tide and 
rough seas. What substantiates this opinion is, 
that the lead plates undoubtedly lost the greater 
part of the weight, not by the solvent action of 
the sea-water, but from particles of lead detached 
from them, in consequence of their coming in 
contact with sand and the wooden supports to 
which they were attached ; but this cause of 
destruction having been observed with lead plates, 
it was afterwards carefully guarded against in 
the case of all the other metal plates. 

The authors deemed it desirable to examine 
the action of sea-water on various brasses. 

A table is given, showing how very differently 
sea water acts upon divers brasses, and the 
influence exercised upon the copper and the zinc 
ies pron them, by the ‘existence in them of a 
very small proportion of another metal ; thus, 
in pure brass the zinc is most rapidly dissolved 
(which, en passant, is the contrary to what takes 
place in galvanised iron), whilst it acts as a pre- 
servative to the copper. 

Tin, on the other hand, appears to preserve 
the zinc, but to assist the action of sea water 
upon the copper. The great difference be- 
tween the action of sea water upon pure 
copper and upon Muntz metal seems to 
be due, not only to the fact that copper is 
alloyed to zinc, but to the small proportion of 
] and iron which that alloy contains; and 
there can be ne doubt that ship-builders derive 
great benefit by using it for the keels of their 
vessels. The authors have satisfied themselves 
that sea water has no action on lead. Mr. 
John Robinson exhibited specimens of iron 
and brass which had been acted upon by the 
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water of the river Medlock, and stated he had 
found that an alloy of lead, tin, and antimony 
resisted the action of sea water better than any 
other metal or alloy he had tried. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SEctioN.—March 2.—Mr. J. 
Parry in the chair. Mr. Dancer read a paper, 
entitled ‘The Opaque Microscope not New.’ 
Mr. E. C. Buxton, jun., read a paper, entitled 
‘Photographic Experience in India,’ and illus- 
trated it by a number of large and beautiful 
views he had taken in 1863 and 1864. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK, 





MONDAY, Marca 27. 

Royat Cotiece or Surceons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. ‘ On 
the Mammalia :’ Professor Huxley. 

Institute or Actuaries, at 7.—12 St. James’s Square, 1. ‘The 
Statistics of Second Marriages among the Families of the 
Peerage :’ Archibald Day, Esq. 2. ‘On Government Insurance 
Rates and Regulations :’ Mr.jM. N. Adler, M.A. 

Socrat Scrence Assocratiox, at 8.—1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 
W.C. 1. ‘Onthe Report of the Patent Law Commissioners :’ 
Mr. Robert ‘Wilson. 2. ‘Compulsory Examination for the 
Bar :’ Mr. P. J. Wingfield. 

Roya GroerapnscaL, at 8.30.—Burlington House, Sir R. LL 
Murchison, K.C.B., President, in the chair. 1. ‘ North Polar 
Expedition :’ Second Letter of Dr. Petermann to Sir R. I 
Murchison. 2. ‘Coast of Labrador :’ Captain R, V. Hamilton, 
R.N. 3. ‘An Account of the Mackenzie River District :’ Mr. 
R. Macfarlane. 

TUESDAY, Marcu 28. 

Royat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
British Philosophy :’ Professor Masson. 

Civit Enerxeers, at 8.—25 Great George Street, Westminster, 
Discussion upon * Drainage of Paris and Metropolitan System 

e. 


of Drainag 
Mepricau anp Currvrercat, at 8.30.—53 Berners Street, Oxford 


Street. 

Zoo.octca, at 9.—11 Hanover Square. Mr. Sclater ‘On a New 
Species of Bird from Madagascar ;’ and other papers. 

WEDNESDAY, Marcu 29. 

Rovat Coiiece or Surcrons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. ‘On 
the Mammalia :’ Professor Huxley. 

Soctrety or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘On Window 
Horticulture and the Cultivation of Plants and Flowers in 
Cities and Crowded Localities :’ Mr. J. Bell. 

THURSDAY, Marcu 30. 

Roya. Iwsstrrvtion, at 4.—Albemarle Street. ‘On Recent 
i. to the British Museum from Rhodes,’ &c.: Mr. 
C. Newton. 

Roya Socrery Cuivr, at 6.—St. James’s Hotel. 

Anrtiquanries, at 8.—Somerset House. 

Cuemica., at 8.—Burlington House. Anniversary. 

Roya, at 8.30.—Burlington House, ‘On the Size of Pins for 
Connecting Flat Links in the Chains of Suspensicn Bridges: ” 
Sir Charles Fox. ‘On the Influence of Quantity of Matter 
over Chemical Affinity, as shown in the Formation of Certain 
Double Chlorides and Oxalates :’ Mr. G. Rainey. 

FRIDAY, Maren 31. 

Roya. Cotiece or Surceons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. ‘ On 
the Mammalia :’ Professor Huxley. 

Roya Institction, at 8.—Albemarle Street. 
searches :’ Mr. Glaisher. 

SATURDAY, Apri. 1. 

Royat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
System :’ Professor Marshall. 


‘On Recent 


*On Aérial Re- 


*On the Nervous 





THE SALE OF THE POURTALES MARBLES, 


On Monday last the sale of the Pourtales collec- 
tion was resumed with the gal'« ry of marbles, and 
our National Gallery has acquired the gem of this 
section of the museum, the colossal head! of 
Apollo, in white marble, once part of a full-length 
statue, a chef deuvre of Grecian art, at an outlay 
of 47,000f., against the last bidding of the 
Baron James de Rothschild of 46,000f. Of 
the other marbles sold on the same day the 
chief were a bust of Julius Cesar in Oriental red 
porphyry, the drapery of Oriental alabaster, and 
a bust of Nero to match, sold together for 
20,000f.; the head of a maiden, of Parian 
marble, of Grecian art, for 9,100f. ; a colossal 
bust in Oriental red porphyry of the Emperor 
Titus Flavius Domitian, for 7,100f. ; a white 
marble head, probably of the young Marcus 
Claudius Marcellus, son of Octavia, sister of 
Augustus, for 5,100. ; the magnificent vase of red 
porphyry, known as the Pallas Vase, formerly in 
the villa Albano, as mentioned by Winckelmann, 
Maffei, Visconti, and others, for 17,000f.; a 
bust in white marble, said to be that of 
Christina, wife of Commodus, for 700f. This 
bust, one of the best preserved in the collection, 
represents Christina in all the splendour of 
youth and beauty. Her hair, collected at the 
back of her head, forms a large mass.- The 
drapery is very finely executed. A bust in 
white marble of young Annus Verus, son of 
Marcus Aurelius, which belonged_ to the collec- 
tion of the Duc de Modena, sold for 3,500f.; a 
white marble bust of a woman, with the hair 
drawn off the face, from the Dodwell collection, 
for 1,500f. ; a white marble bust of the youthful 
Lucius Verus, for 2,000f. ; a white marble bust 
of a youth, the fragment of a statue of Grecian 
workmanship, for 425f. ; a beautiful statuette, 
a nude Venus, holding her girdle before her 
face, for 650f. ; and a white marblebust of the 
Emperor Commodus in his youth, for 350f. On 
Tuesday, the remainder of the statues was 


disposed of, and there now only remains the 
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gallery of pictures of the once famous collection, 
which will be sold next week. Amongst the 
marbles sold on Tuesday, the following were the 
chief: A white marble statue of the Emperor 
Augustus, in the prime of life, wearing armour, 
and in the attitude of a man delivering 
a speech ; the estal, ornamented with the 
heads of oxen with sacrificial garlands, is com- 
posed of marble brought from the island 
of Delos ; sold for 26,200f. This statue belonged 
formerly to Cardinal Richelieu, and subsequently 
formed part of the collection at Malmaison. A 
panther seated, and turning his head to the left, 
executed at Rome, and resting on a pedestal of 
vert-antique, though damaged and repaired, sold 
for 5,500. ; a statue of Carrara marble, by Lo- 
renzo Bartoloni, of a young Bacchanal, crowned 
with vine-leaves, and pressing grapes into a cup 
with his right hand, for 2,050f. ; two pillars of 
black and white Swedish porphyry, 4 feet ee ps and 
12 inches in diameter, 1,800f. ; two pillars of green 
granite of the Vosges, resting on granite from 
the island of Elba, for 1,505f.; two sumilar pillars 
of green granite of the Vosges; for 1,530f. A 
small sarcophagus of white marble, with a bas- 
relief, representing twelve children, lightly 
clad, playing with apples and other fruit, for- 
merly in the Weddell collection, for 3,000f. 
A bas-relief, brought on the cover of a sepulchral 
urn, sold. for 700f.; a white marble monument, 
by Mdlle. Felicia de Feauveau, on which is re- 
presented the history of Francesca de Rimini, 
and Paulo, the brother of her husband, com- 
menced in Paris in 1830, and finished at Florence, 
in 1836, for 2,920f. A Carrara marble statue, by 
Lorenzo Bartoloni, of a Bacchante reclining on a 
couch, and holding a serpent in her right hand, 
for 1,580f. Two pillars of green granite of the 
Vosges, resting on granite from the island of 
Elba, for 1,300f. A bas-relief of Ulysses and 
his companions, bound to the mast of his 
ship, listening to three syrens, from the Mal- 
maison collection, for 240f. 








ART NOTES. 


WE recommend a visit to Mr. Theed’s studio, 
in Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, where may 
be seen his colossal statue of the Prince Consort, 
which has been cast in bronze at Nuremberg, 
and is but recently arrived. The model of this 
figure was originally executed by command of 

er Majesty, and sent as a present to Coburg, 
where it is at present kept, a bronze cast 
having been taken from it. The town of 
Sydney being desirous of erecting a statue of 
the Prince, this second cast was executed by 
command of the Duke of Newcastle, on the 
ground that of all the numerous likenesses now 
extant this was the best. The figure is ten feet 
high, and represents the Prince in a commanding 
attitude, dressed in the robes of the Garter. A 
group, representing the Queen and the Prince in 
medieval costume, nownearly finished in marble, 
and a model of Thomson’s ‘ Musidora,’ made by 
order of the Prince of Wales, are likewise to be 
seen in the studio. 


Ow Friday, the 17th inst., a small collection of 
water-colour drawings, and ancient and modern 
victures, the property of the late Mr. Serjeant 

hompson, was disposed of at Christie’s rooms, 
in King-street, St. James’s. Among the WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS were—Samuel Prout: A View 
on the Rhine ; which sold for 78 guineas. Cop- 
ley Fielding, 1832: Fishing Boats on the Rhine ; 
86 guineas. 104. Copley Fielding: A Lake 
Scene ; 78 guineas. 105. Same Artist: View in 
the Lake District, with figures and sheep ; 90 
guineas. 108. G. Barret: A small Landsca 
with figures, the sea seen in the background ; 
59 guineas. H. Gastineau: The Castle of 
Anghiera, Lago Maggiore; 35 guineas. 
Copley Fielding, 1829: A Lake Scene, with 
boats and figures, sunset ; 101 guineas. Amon 
the Or Parntines—Opie: Portrait of Mrs. 
Opie, in a white dress, seated in a landscape ; 76 
guineas. Claude: A Grand Seaport, with build- 
ings, vessels, and figures, sunset; 35 guineas. 
ANoTHER Property.—An original Portrait of 
John Clare, the Northamptonshire Poet ; sold 
for 25 guineas. An original Portrait of John 
Keats, by W. Hilton, R.A. ; formerly in the 
possession of Mr. John Taylor, the publisher of 
the works of Keats; was purchased for the 
National Portrait Gallery, for 41 guineas ; and 
Cuyp: A Grand Landscape, with a boy, three 
horses, and dogs, sold for 150 guineas. 

THe Winter Exhibition, held at No. 53, Pall 
Mall, an account of which appeared in No. 98 of 
Tre Reaver, having closed, the unsold stock of 
pictures remaining on hand was disposed of by 
auction on Saturday last, at Christie’s rooms, in 
King Street. We notice the following: 67. 
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Frank Wyburd : Life in Acadie, with numerous 
figures, exhibited at the Royal Academy, brought 
168 guineas ; 80. William Bromley: The Vil- 
lage School-room, A Nest of Little Ones, and 
The Young Boatbuilders, three pictures in one 
lot, 135 guineas; 107. H. Schlessinger: A 
Spanish Beauty, 95 guineas; 125. E. C. Girardot: 
She Stoops to Conquer, 98 guineas ; 132. Van 
Schendel : The Market-place, Antwerp, Torch- 
light, 120 guineas; 136. T. Creswick, R.A. : 
Moel Gwyn, in the Vale of Festiniog, from above 
Maentwray, 160 guineas; 137. Mrs. E. M. 
Ward: The Tower, ay the Tower! exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, 200 guineas; 139. T. 
Brooks: A Lady at the Opera, 92 guineas ; 
140. Alexander Burr: The picture, entitled 
‘Fun,’ exhibited at the Royal Academy, 245 
guineas; 141. Erskine Nicoll, R.S.A.: 
‘Caught,’ Jim Sourne, a celebrated sportsman, 
on the Kilkenny Lakes, 300 guineas ; 143. E. 
J. Cobbett : The Happy Moments of Childhood, 
115 guineas; 145. Frederick Goodall, R.A. : 
The Water Lilies, 150 guineas; 147. Auguste 
Bonheur: Landscape and Cattle, 140 guineas ; 
149. H. Schlessinger: The Rose of England, 
95 guineas; 150. W. J. Grant: The Token of 
Flight to Robert Bruce, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 170 guineas; 151. E. M. Ward, 
R.A.: The Study for the Execution of the 
Duke of Montrose (the finished picture of 


which was exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy), 375 ineas; 153. E. Verboeck- 
hoven: A dscape, with sheep, 190 
guineas; 154. James Hayllar: The Queen’s 


Highway in the Sixteenth Century—‘ The jour- 
ney was marvellous for ease and expedition, for 
such is the perfect evenness of the new highway, 
Her Majesty left the coach only once, while the 
hinds and the folk of a base sort lifted it on with 
their poles..—Vide Maude Ufford’s letter to 
Margery Pennington, in D’Eyncourt’s ‘ Memoirs 
of the Maids of Honour,’ exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, 240 guineas ; 155. T. Sidney Cooper, 
A.R.A.: A Landscape, with cattle and sheep, 
235 guineas; 156. Alexander Johnston: ‘The 
Love Story, a lady reading a book, 110 guineas ; 
160. R. Redgrave, R. Make up your 
Mind, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 95 

ineas; 161. G. E. Hicks: The Croquet 
arty, 240 guineas; 162. C. Baxter: The 
Spring Blossom, a charming female figure, 140 
guineas ; 165. E. W. Cooke, R.A. : San Pietro, 
in Castello, Venice, 150 guineas ; 166. W. Lin- 
nell: A Corn-field, with figures, 140 guineas ; 
168. Sir A. W. Calcott, R.A. : The Entrance 
to a Cathedral, with figures, 150 guineas ; 170. 
D. Maclise, R.A. : he Ballad Singer, 280 

ineas, purchased by the painter himself ; 173. 
W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A.: A Girl with Ferns, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 335 guineas ; 
176. C. Baxter: A Lady, with roses entwined 
in her hair, holding a fan, 165 guineas; and 
177. P. H. Calderon, A.R.A.: Scene from 
Tennyson— 


Something it is which thou has lost, 
Some pleasure from thy early years, 


320 guineas (Marshall). 
Ir is said that the Emperor of the French 


intends — the gallery of pictures formed 
by the late Duc de Morny, and presenting it to 
the nation. 


Tue ordinary half-yearly meeting of the Ar- 
tists’ Benevolent Fund Society was held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern on Monday last. During 
the past year 800/. has been distributed to the 
widows and orphans of artists. ‘Mr. Benjamin 
Bond Cabbell was elected president, in place of 
Lord Ashburton, deceased, and Lords Harrowby, 
Granville, Carnarvon, and Stanley, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, and Messrs. J. Dickinson and J. B. 
Hope, were elected vice-presidents, 


THE alterations in progress in the Wolsey 
Chapel, at Windsor Castle, have brought to 
light three full-length portraits of Knights of the 
Garter, attired in the military costume of the 
order, capped with helmets, and wearing cloaks 
with the imsignia. These were hidden by stone 
slabs, and as there are upwards of twenty similar 
slabs, it is probable that other similar paintings 
may be discovered. 


THE drawings of the late Charles Winston, 
author of an ‘Inquiry into the Difference of 
Style Observable in Ancient Glass Paintings,’ 
illustrative of the art of glass painting durin 
the Middle Ages, is now open at the Arunde 
Rooms, under the auspices of the Archeological 
Institute. Mr. Winston divides glass painting 
into five periods, of each of which numerous 
examples are exhibited. Of the early English 
style, prior to the year 1280, the most important 
specimens are some figure subjects from Lincoln 
Cathedral ; the Chapter House, Westminster ; 


Jol 





and Whitwell Church, Kent; and some genaille 
patterns from Salisbury. Of the decorative 
period—1280 to 1380—there is an interesting 
series from Stamford Church, Northamptonshire, 
a fine window from the choir of Bristol Cathedral, 
and the east window of Gloucester Cathedral. The 

rpendicular style—1380 to 1530—is represented 

y the window of Little Malvern Church, con- 
taining portraits of Prince Arthur and the 
Princess Elizabeth, and several other specimens 
of canopied figures. Of cinque cente art—1500 
to 1550—there are numerous us fi in 
ruby colour and heraldic shields. eThe exhibition 
is very complete, and the manner in which Mr. 
Winston represents the texture of the originals is 
marvellous. 








MUSICAL NOTES, 


THE first concert of the Philharmonic Society 
took place on Monday last. We regret that we 
are compelled to reserve our report till next 
week. 

Or the production of the ‘ Zauberflite’ in 
Paris, which has been more than once alluded to 
in these columns, a correspondent thus writes : 
‘Those who remember the brilliant success of 
the French version of ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” at 
the Ancien Théatre Lyrique some years ago, will 
hail with pleasure the fresh experiment of the 
same kind now being made by the enterprising 
manager of the new and pleasant house bearing 
the same name. Taking advantage of the now 
established fact that Mozart's music is highly 
po ular with a vast portion of the Parisian popu- 

ation, M. Carvalho has given us the cha 

but generally neglected ‘‘ Zauberflite,” xmpaneee 
into four acts, with the whole of Mozart’s music, 
and a cast which, although not first-rate in its 
ensemble, may be pronounced highly satisfactory, 
on account of the special merit of certain artists. 
As in the case of ‘* Le Nozze,” there are parts for 
three prime donne—Madame Carvalho i 
Pamina, Mdlle. Nielson the Queen of Night, an 
Madame Ugalde Papagena. The part of Pamina 
has probably never been better sung than by 
Madame Carvalho, with a most commendable 
adherence to Mozart’s text and abstention from 
meretricious ornament. The old duet known in 
English as ‘‘ The Manly Heart” is probably jing- 
ling on half the pianos of Paris at this moment. 
Nor is the performance of Mdlle. Nielson less 
admirable : the arduous bravura which takes the 
voice repeatedly up to FF in alt. is executed with 
faultless precision, and wins an enthusiastic en- 
core. The little part of Papagena (who comes 
in early) is amplified by a good deal of spoken 
dialogue, cline Madame Ugalde to display 
her comic genius and relieve the graver of 
the libretto. It is unnecessary to say that she 
is very amusing. Having thus done our devoirs 


‘to the ladies, we cannot assign to the men any- 


thing more than a succés d’estime. M. Michot, 
indeed, as Jamino, leaves little to be desired ; 
but both M. Troy (as Papageno) and M. De- 
passiv (as Sarastro) are deficient ; the former in 
the vis comica which English audiences relish so 
well in Ronconi, and the latter in the sonorous 
timbre requisite for an effective delivery of the 
two grand airs allotted to the High Priest of 
Isis. Herr Standigl’s singing of ‘‘ In diesen heil- 
igen Hallen” can never be forgotten by thise 
who heard it. The mise en scene is lauded to 
the skies by contemporary journals, but will 
rather disappoint those who are familiar with 
the wonders of scenic art exemplified at some of 
the London theatres.’ 


THE first week’s sale of tickets for the Handel 
Festival is stated to have been large. Remit- 


tances have come from quite distant places— 
Paris, Nice, Amsterdam, Naples, orence, 
Rotterdam, &c. 


The amount received up to 
Wednesday night was between 7,000/. and 8, 0000. 


Tue Choral Symphony of Beethoven will be a 
leading feature of the first of the ‘*‘ New Phil- 
harmonic” Concerts this season. The rehearsal 
is on the Ist, and the performance on the 5th of 
April. 

HERR ForMEs is singing at present, it appears, 
in ogee His name ap in an account 
of the uction of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert,’ at 
Louisville. 

MADAME CLARA SCHUMANN is suffering, it is 
said, from an attack of deafness, her hearing 
having become affected to a degree which causes 
much anxiety to her friends. None will hear 
without Syn of a great artist thus being threat- 
ened with the sharpest personal trial that can 
befall a musician. Remembering what other 
srievous sorrows she has had to bear, we can 

ut hope that she may be spared such a terrible 


affliction. 


—-— Se 
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THE DRAMA. 


— 


HE production of an eccentric piece at the 
Haymarket Theatre has been one of the events 

of the week, not only on account of the novelty 
itself, but of adventitious circumstances con- 
nected with it. It is entitled ‘The Woman in 
Mauve,’ and described in the bills as ‘a sensa- 
tion,’ whatever that may mean. That it is 
essentially a sensational piece, there can be no 
doubt ; but the object has been to take advantage 
of the sensational style, while there is a preten- 
tious effort at a satiric exposition of the spasmodic 
school of writing. The object seems to be rather 
to travestie the novel form of this species of 
literature than the dramatic. All the manifest 
ies are rather on the works of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins and Miss Braddon than upon the drama- 
tizers of their style. The author is Mr. Watts 
Phillips, and his constant residence in Paris 
leads one to suspect that he has somewhere 
in that travestying capital seen a farcical 
illustration of the Dumas style of novel. 
Whatever may be the source, it is founded 
on an imitation of the English sensational 
school. The Woman in Mauve moves in the 
scenes in a mysterious manner, hovering over 
the hero in the manner of the heroines 
of our penny novels, and, by the way, in the 
of the illustrious Scott himself ; for Diana 
Goraon is the type which all these flitting and 
gliding heroines follow. The bill of the play 
Vv well intimates the hop, skip, and jump 
style of the incidents. Chelsea—Switzerland— 
Rome—indicate the ad libitum kind of way the 
characters are moved about. In the first act we 
have the artist hero at Chelsea, and there is 
a suicide and a pursuit. In the second act we 
have the heroine again appearing, and also her 
husband, a black-bearded, revengeful, proud 
count. Here we have an apparent murder, after 
Miss Braddon’s fashion, down a well. In the 
third act, a duel in the American style, the 
jealous husband and the artist dodging between 
the ruins of the Colosseum, and leaping 
from them. Anon all is cleared up, and the 
Brothers, Davenport or Corsican, appear, and 
explain that the suicide in the first act was 


not a suicide, and the desperate lover having | 


married, all parties are reconciled. As this 
gallima of action is all realized with 
very excellent scenery and costume, the effect 
of a sensational drama is produced, which 
the comicality of the principal character, the 
Artist, enacted by Mr. Sothern, turns all to farce. 
The broader fun is made by Buckstone, dressed as 
a veritable female cockney, who has had three 
husbands, a beadle, a barber, and a policeman. 
The latter is living, and is enacted by Mr. 
Compton, in his dry, quaint way. He has come 
into property, and he and his worser half are 
travelli g in Switzerland, and much of the fun 
consists in their perversion of the French the 
hear. This style of humour is broad and old- 
fashioned, but it tells with a certain portion of 
the audience. The chief character is the Artist, 
which is written with a view to enable Mr. 
Sothern to manifest that perplexity of intellect 
which he introduced in his Gdinsitien of Lord 
Dundreary. The Artist is no fool, but he is con- 
tinually foiling by his common sense the sensa- 
tional folly that surrounds him. Mr. Sothern is 
easy and gentlemanly in his manners and utter- 
ance, and some of the collisions between ro- 
mance and common sense gain him a hearty laugh, 
but there is nothing in the character to call forth 
any new traits or new powers in the actor. The 
scenery is very pretty and striking ; and the pa- 
rody is pretty well indicated, but it is scarcely in- 
cisive enough ; and it is probable many persons 
failto perceive the satirical intent. Owing to this, 
there was occasional disapprobation manifested, 
but in a very mild way, and principally at a 
comic song sung by Mr. Sothern to his own 
accompaniment on the hurdy-gurdy. We can- 
not say that we quite disagreed with this gentle 
disapprobation ; but it very greatly roused the 
ire of the manager, Buckstone, who, still in his 
woman’s dress, came forward, and with angry 
emphasis, denounced the opposition as a base 
plot, which was ‘unmanly and un-English.’ He 
— in his remarks so plainly at a well- 
own Irish dramatist and actor, that his name 
was openly called out. Now, though this 
gentleman, as the author and introducer of the 
present sensational drama, might have been 
aimed at in the new piece, yet there was 
nothing to excite him to any such silly demon- 
stration, and we have too high an opinion of his 
common sense, whatever we may think of his 
dramatic powers, to believe that he would con- 











descend to any such mean hostility. We rather 
believe it is one of those strange theatrical no- 
tions that attribute every mark of disapprobation 
to private malice rather than public disapproval. 
As to the ‘Woman in Mauve,’ it is too long and 
too intricate for a jeu Wesprit, and will hardly 
maintain any extraordinary length of public 
favour, though it is smart in dialogue and funny 
in many of its situations, and many persons will 

o and see Mr. Sothern in any new part. Miss 
‘dith Stuart showed some point and tact in the 
little she had to do. The piece had previously been 

layed in Mr. Sothern’s proyincial tour, and had 
an announced with every possible aid in the 
metropolis to excite public curiosity to the utmost, 
and consequently the house was crowded to excess. 

At Drury-lane, Miss Faucit, on Monday night, 
appeared as Juliet, a part she excelled in some 
twenty years since. The female characters of 
Shakespeare are marked by their simplicity of 
utterance—a quality peculiar to them, probably, 
from the fact of their having all originally 
been written for boys to enact. The conse- 
quence is, they make more demand on the 
imagination than the intellect. Of all his female 
creations, Juliet is the most impulsive ; and it 
is only the fineness of her instinct, and the 
urity of her taste that prevent her from fall- 
ing into the most dangerous and distasteful con- 
duct. In all versions of the story she is repre- 
sented as of the very earliest age of girlhood, being 
in the play but fourteen ; and this excessive youth 
it is that takes away anything like coarseness in 
her conduct. It is nature speaking warmly 
and strongly, but innocently. This contrast 
was necessary to expose the barbarity and 
tyranny of the conventions that crushed her. 
It was placing simple nature in direct con- 
travention of a tyrannous convention. At the 
time the play was written it must have been 
pe as most subversive in principle. and 
must have outraged the prejudices of the elder 
portion of its high-born audience. It is a combat 
between nature and artificial society ; and 
nature wins, for the death of the lovers, though 
fatal to themselves, brings dreadful punishment 
to the surviving parents. Such being the 
primal subject of the tragedy, youth is of all 
things necessary to its exemplification, and we 
can better understand it with a girlish and 
almost childish actress, than with any artificial 
grace and depth of reading which a mature 
woman can give to it. Any idea of age, 
and consequent consciousness of the full effect 
of what is uttered, entirely mar the purity 
and beauty of the part. It is _ strange 
that, as a play, it never has been popular, except 
with a beautiful young Juliet. The audiences 
(and that of Monday was no exception) take 
no interest in the contention of the rival 
families ; for we have no Leicesters and 
Essexes to take sides with in our day. The 
exuberant gaiety of Mercutio and his companions 
is obliged to be very much curtailed, in deference 
to modern manners, and, indeed, is got rid of by 
the author in the middle of the play. The 
nurse also loses her comedy very soon ; and then 
all is gloom and mournfulness. The long 
speeches, which originally so interested the audi- 
ence, as to the needless and cruel strife of aris- 
tocratic factions, are tedious to us. In fact, but 
three scenes are looked to with interest—the 
baleony scene, the taking the poison, and the 
catastrophe. Beautiful exceeding as all the rest 
is to read, it is not interesting to see; and 
there is no acting play of Shakespeare’s that falls 
so dead, beyond the lovers’ scenes. It was 
tolerably enacted on Monday ; but Miss Faucit 
was labouring under a severe cold. Mr. 
Walter Montgomery was gentle and tender as 
Romeo, but lacked passiiin ; a great deficiency. 
Mr. Walter Lacy imparted gaiety, and but little 
more, to Mercutio. Mrs. Vandenhoff was a 
respectable Nurse. Nothing has been done in 
the way of new scenery. And although we do 
not crave to have the pompous funeral, formerly 
introduced, as might Pe said in Lrish fashion, to 
- life to the play, yet we think the extreme 
dreariness, not to say dinginess, of the Capulet 
ball might have been remedied. It was evidently 
felt by the management that the play would not 
draw. 

At the Princess’s, on Wednesday, Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s new drama of ‘Arrah na Pogue,’ or 
‘Arrah of the Kiss,’ was produced, with an 
elaborate perfection of picturesque scenery, 
copious illustration of Irish manners, close cha- 
racterization, and abundance of interesting 
events, amply illustrated by peasantry, soldiery, 
dances, weddings, arrests, a trial, a most 
perilous escape, accusations, false and real, 
and pardons—all admirably grouped and ar- 


ranged, and brought, by clear construction and 
352 








inted dialogue, into a compact 
and most effective dramatic piece. Such a 
work is the result of much and varied labour 
and talent, and it requires the knowledge of the 
artist and actor, as well as the dramatist, to pro- 
duce it. The chief characteristic of the present 
drama is its complete finish, which must be attri- 
buted to the careful and incisive manipulation 
it has received. It has been performed in 
Dublin in a rougher state, and it is now presented 
to a London audience with that artistic finish 
which an artisan fond of his work bestows 
on it before he finally relinquishes it to 
public approbation. The story is by no 
means new, being at least as old as the essayists 
of the last century, where we find the story 
of a woman implicated in dreadful  sus- 
picions from secretly harbouring her brother, 
a proscribed rebel. In the present piece it is a 
foster sister who is thus implicated ; and she 
does not inspire jealousy, but is accused of 
robbery ; the grateful rebel having given her 
notes which he himself has taken from a Govern- 
ment agent, who has collected them from the 
tenants of his confiscated estates. By hinge 
the common mode of treating this situation, an 

not making the newly-married husband a jealous 
fool, but a confiding lover who relies on his wife, 
there is a new source of feeling and sympathy 
opened towards the husband, who, as his wife 
cannot own how she came by the notes without 
betraying her foster brother, comes forward 
and untruly, but heroically, declares himself the 
robber. It is in the days of rebellion, 
and in Ireland, so he is to be tried by 
court martial, and the rest of the drama is 
occupied by every one who is connected with the 
circumstances trying to rescue the condemned. 
These circumstances are most interestingly pour- 
trayed, and lead up to the great ‘sensation’ 
scene of the piece. This is the escape of the 
condemned husband ; and it certainly is a still 
higher flight in sensation than has yet been seen, 
for it is a suspense elongated into three scenes. 
First, there is the escape from the interior of the 
prison cell by breaking away the iron work; 
then there is shown the high outer wall leadin 

up to a cliff, at whose base roars the sea ; ond 
then there is the summit of the cliff. In the 
middle scene we see the wretched man clinging to 
the ivy and painfully ascending the mecsvone, ob 
wall, and enduring all the hazards of the breaking 
ivy and crumbling masonry. The scene, bya clever 
mechanical contrivance, works as he rises, and at 
last the summit of the cliff is shown in a magni- 
ficent scene by Mr. Lloyd. It is the foreshort- 
ning of an immense cliff, looking out on a sea 
rippling under a full moon and a thousand beam- 
ing stars. Here comes the crisis of the play. 
The escaped husband is encountered at the sum- 
mit of his harrowing ascent by his frantic wife, 
and by the villainous process server, the villain 
of the piece, who has caused all the mischief, be- 
cause he has been the rejected of the wife. He 
rushes forward to hurl the husband back over 
the precipice ; but in the desperate strrggle, 
the tone eel conquers, and the villain is 
thrown over the dreadful height. The con- 
clusion has naturally come, and all the chief 
personages of the drama appear, and the piece 
closes amidst thunders of applause. ‘The 
acting throughout is capital, Mr. and Mrs. 
Boucicault personate admirably the noble peas- 
ant and his charming wife. Mr. Brougham is a 
first-rate Lrish gentleman; Mr. Vandenhoff a 
manly rebel; Mr. Charles, a gentlemanly king’s 
officer ; Mr. D. Fisher, a fine Secretary of State ; 
Mr. Seyton, avery good stage sentimental comic 
sergeant ; and Mr. Dominick Murray, a charac- 
teristic and highly effective villain, drawn accord- 
ing to the popular notion of an Irish process-server 
in the time of the rebellion. Miss M. Oliver, 
who made her reappearance, enacted very charm- 
ingly a vivacious young Irish lady ; and a Mr. 
Reynolds, a new appearance, enacted, as the 
leader of a band of Lrish boys, his small but 
important part with great sense and effect. The 
dances, the trial, the parting with the chief, and 
all the eventful business, as it may be termed, 
was most picturesquely and cleverly enacted, 
and gave life and spirit to the drama. The 


spirited and 


| scenery, by Mr. Telbin and Mr. Lloyd, is very 


beautiful; the music, by Mr. Levey, very 
sweet ; and the orchestral portion was admirably 
managed, under the direction of Mr. Hall. 
Nor must the management of Mr. Vining be 
forgotten. It received due acknowledgment by 
the audience, who were clamorous, though 
genuine, in their general approbation of the 
piece, which undoubtedly is a great theatrical 
success. 

A new farce produced at the Adelphi we 
must speak of hereafter. ‘ 
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Freperick TayLer, Samvet Pacmer, TWO OF THE SAXON CHRONICLES, 
’ Se A, went ol atte Teccbeats oe from 
. + the wit ntroduction, No and a 
Ricnarp Anspect, A.R.A., W. Horman Hont, Glossarial Index, by Joun Earve, M.A., some +d Fellow 
7 and Tutor of Oriel llege, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
Ricuarp Reperave, A.R.A., Joun C. Horsey, A.R.A., Rector of Swanswick. 8vo. 
Gerorce B. O’Nerti, C. W. Corr, R.A., ‘ 
. BRITTON : a Treatise on the Laws of 
James C. Hoox, R.A., and F. Sermovr Hapey, F.R.C.S. ngland ASF in the name of King Edward I. Edited 


— an English Translation and Notes. By Francis Morean 
Nicuous, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 





These etchings, which are drawn on copper by the artists 


themselves, and are untouched by the engraver, are printed A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and 


PRICES in ENGLAND, from 1259—1792, os entirely 





most carefully on India paper. from Original and Contem raneous Records. By James E. 
: , ae oe : 0 350. : HEOBALD Rogers, — of Political Economy in 
The number of impressions is strictly limited to 350, and the University of Oxford. y 
these are already nearly all sold. 
Orders will be received as long as copies remain. A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
DOWN TO THE REFORMATION. By Go.pwin 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. Smirn, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History. 


[Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 








Third Edition, fscp. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. post free, In the press, crown 8vo, nearly ready, 
CHRISTIANITY versus THEOLOGY. 

ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: In Nine Letters addressed to his Brother Laymen. 
HINTS FOR THE PULPIT, THE SENATE, By WILLIAM PARRY, an Octogenarian Layman of the 


Church of England. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
By M. Bavtary, London ; and 20 Sout:  rederic k Street, Edinburgh. 


AND THE BAR. 








Vicar-General, and Professor at the Sorbonne. Just pu »!'shed, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


A book of suggestions for men who would practice extem- AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
pore speaking. . . . Eloquent, forcible, full of apposite PHILOSOPHY of PRIMARY BELIEF Ss. 
illustrations.’—A theneeum. By RICHARD LOWNDES. 


London : THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. WELIAMS & BORGATS, Lenton end Béinbergh. 





In the press, in One Vol., 8vo, 
NS IE Saree DANIEL; or, the APOCALYPSE of the 
Secon on, fsep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. post free, OLD TESTAMENT. 
By PHILIP S. DESPREZ, B.D., Incumbent of Alvediston. 


THE BOOK OF RECITATIONS : With an Introduction by ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., 
Vicar of Broadchalke, Wilts, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and ee Rog. 





A COLLECTION OF PASSAGES FROM THE 





WORKS OF THE BEST POETS AND DRAMATISTS, gaia 


By Cuanies Wiutas Sura. SHAKSPEARE, 1628. 


* This little volume really supplies a wae, Its merit is in the The exact Reprint of this ‘ famous Folio’ Edition 
variety and excellence of the selection. Scarcely a name is now completed 
is omitted which has attained even a passing celebrity.’—Critic. , ; 
‘A capital collection, admirably adapted for recitation.’ Price £1 11s. 6d. cloth eeu s mange paper, 
London Journal. e £2 12s. 6d. ; folio, £5s 5s. 


London: THOMAS ‘BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. L. BOOTH, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Now ready, 24mo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. post free, SHAKSPEARE, 1623, REPRINTED. 
AGROSTICS THE COMEDIES. 











’ Price 10s. 6d. 
IN .PROSE AND VERSE : 
. THE HISTORIES. 
A SEQUEL TO ‘DOUBLE ACROSTICS BY VARIOUS Price 10s. 6d. 
AUTHORS.’ 
THE TRAGEDIES. 
; mated ty A. BH. Just out. Price 10s. 6d. 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. L. BOOTH, 307 Regent Street, W. 
” 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In a few days, crown Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. wzevelyan, 


Author of ‘The Competition Wallah. 


In the Press and pruren.c will be published, 


DAVID: 
FOUR SERMONS 


Preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A, 


Rector of Eversley; Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Cain rid e, and Chaplain to the Queen and to 
e Prince of Wales. 


SERMON I. DAVID'S WEAKNESS. 
- Il. DAVID’S STRENGTH. 
» Ill. DAVID’S ANGER. 
* IV. DAVID'’S DESERTS. 


Small 4to, cloth, 12s., 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF BRiT- 
TANY. By Tom Tavior. Translated from the ‘ Barsaz- 
Breiz’ of Vicomte Hersart de la Ville ué, With some 
of the Original Melodies harmonized b Mrs. Tom Taylor. 
With Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. Mil R. A., J. Tenniel, 
C. Keene, E. Corbould, and H. K. Browne. 

* This book has every external attraction; it is by ae A 

up and illustrated, the pieces are real translations from ° 

ancient Breton poems, and are executed with great a it and 

power. . The poemsare really vigorous and beautiful."—Satur- 
day Review. 


A New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, price 12s. 6d., 


WORDS AND PLACES; or ee 


logical Illustrations of Histo: Ethnology, an Geography. 

th a Map showing the Settlements he Chite San Saxons, 
Danes, and Norw ns in the British Isles and Northern 
France. By the Rev. Isaac Tayior, M.A. 


This day is published, 2 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s., 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HEIR OF 
REDCLYFFE.’ 


THE CLEVER WOMAN ofthe FAMILY. 


By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 





| THIS DAY A SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW NOVEL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. By the 
hl Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 3 Vols. crown 8vo, 


New Novel, 2 Vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 21s., 


THE AARBERGS. By Rosamond 


Herv EY. 
‘A quiet and carefully-written story.’—Atheneum, 


In the press, Vol. VT. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by W. G. CLarx and W. Aupis Wricur. 
To be completed in Eight Volumes, demy 8vo, each 10s. 6d. 
Volume VI. will be published in a few days, containing Henry 
VIIL., Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus, Titus Andronicus, Romeo 
and J uliet, and a reprint of the Quarto of 1597. 


The Editors hope that Volumes VII. and VIIL., completing the 
work, will be ready for publication before the close of the present 
year. 


This day, fscp. 8vo, cloth, 6s., 
ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. By Matthew 
Arno tp, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


Contexts :—1. The ®unctions of Criticism at the Present. 
Time—2. The Literary Influence of Academies—3. Maurice de 
Guérin—4. Eugénie de Guérin—5. Heinrich Heine—6. Pagan 
and Medieval Religious Sentiment—7. Joubert—8. Spinoza— 
—%. Marcus Aurelius. 


This day, Second Edition, fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 4s., 


GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By Curistixa G. Rosserri, With Two amaaee 
tions from Designs by G. D. Rossetti. 


‘The poetical art of Miss Rossetti is simple, firm, and dee 
She can point to finished work—to work which it would 


difficult to mend,’—T'imes. 


This day, fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


DANTE’S COMEDY — THE HELL. 
Translated into Literal Blank Verse, by W 
With Introduction and Notes. 


Ta the Press. 


WORDS from the POETS. _Belected for 
the Use of Parochial Schools and Libraries. By the 
Author of ‘ Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days.’ 





THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND in 
connexion withits PHYSICALGEOLOGY. By Arcurmo.p 
Geikiz. With Illustrations, and a new Geological Map of 
Scotland. By Sir Ropexicx L. Murcuison and A, Gerxiz. 


Just ready, fsep. 8vo, cloth, 


ENGLISH IDYLLS. By J. Ellice. 


In the press. 
THE COAL QUESTION: Inquiry 
concerning the Pr of the Nation An the 
Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. B . Staniey Jevons, 


M.A., Fellow of the Statistical Soci Ry 
MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 
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OTICE.—ARTEMUS WARD, His Book, 


with Notes by the Editor of the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ the 
wittiest and most sarin provoking work that has va ae 
. e 


for many years, be Dom enn, price 3s, 6d., by 

uthor sho visit this coun to take, for a time, the late 
Albert Smith's a among on JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 
and all booksellers. 





Now ready at any Circulating Library, 


KETCHES FROM LIFE AND 
Ba Sod p FROM BOOKS. By W. H. C. Natioy, Author 
of ‘ Trifles,’ ‘ Cypress Leaves,’ &c. 

‘Mr. Nation has considerable facility in dashing oft sketches, 
and his “ Jottings” are curious and entertaining. The chapter 
which pleases us most is named “Only a Poor Player,” and 
narrates rapidly, and with considerable spirit, the story of David 
Garrick.’ Reader, 

‘Mr, Nation is a lively writer, and can moralise in a sportive 
style. Readers will derive amusement from Mr. Nation’s 
sketches, for they are vigorous and polished, and contain wisdom 
as well as mirth.’—Public Opinion. 

‘Mr. Nation’s great charm is his thorough manliness and out- 

ken dislike of cant and conventionality.’—Tallis’s Theatrical 
ewspaper. 
London: T.C. NEWBY, 50 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 





UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE AUTHOR. 
Now ready, fsep. 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 4s., 


E APPLICATIONS OF GEOLOGY TO 

THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. Six Lectures 
delivered before the Society of Arts. By Professor D. T. 
Anstep, M.A., F.R.S. 


I.—On the formation of Natural Soils by Derivation from 
Soom, and on the improvement of Soils by the admixture of 


IIl.—On Natural and Artificial Springs, and on the various 
‘Sources of Water supply for Towns and Cities, in connexion 
with the Geological Structure of the Vicinity. 


III.—On Mineral Materials used for the Purposes of Con- 
struction ; Plastic and Incoherent Materials (Clays and Sands). 

IV.—On Mineral Materials (continued): Building Stones and 
Slates, and their Relative Value under given Circumstances of 
Exposure, and on Methods of Quarrying. 

V.—On Stratified ts of Minerals, as Coal and Iron Ore 
usually obtained by M rations, and on M hods 
for such Deposits. y Ope ns, on Mining Methods 

VI.—On Metalliferous Veins.for Lodes and their Contents, and 
on the Extraction of Metalliferous Minerals from Lodes. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION. — Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. With Notes. 
By R. N. Dunpar. 

* His delineations carry the reader away from the dull and 
darksome surroundings of these latitudes. It is a charming 
volume ; the poems are full of vitality, and rich varied beauties. 
—Morning Post. 

*The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
possess a redundance of poetic imagery.’—Standard. 

* The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.’—Critic. 
we It is adorned with a delicious frontispiece.’'—Il/ustrated 

mes. 

London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Second Edition, revised, with Sixteen Plates, price 6s. 
Our Domestic Fireplaces: a 


Treatrse on the Ecowowrcat Use of Fue. and the Preven- 
tion of Smoxe. By Frepericx Epwarps, Jun. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Price 2s. 6d. with Illustrations. 


A Treatise on Smoky Chimneys, 


their CURE and PREVENTION. By Frepericx Epvwarps, 
Jun., Author of ‘Our Domestic Fireplaces.” 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


The Sunken Island of Atlantis, 


and NEW HOLLAND in EUROPE: Two Palzontological 
Essays, by Professor F. Uxcer, with numerous Illustrations. 
have appeared in Tue Jovrnat or Botany, publish 
Monthly. Annual Subscription, One Guinea, free. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 








Favoured with the direct Personal revision of the Peers, Baronets, 
and Knights of the United Kingdom, and containing upwards 
of — Hundred Arms, completely and accurately Em- 
blazon 


Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage, for 


1865, Crown 8vo, price 7s., cloth gilt. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage 


and KNIGHTAGE, for 1865. Crown 8vo, price 7s. cloth gilt. 
London: DEAN & SON, 11 Ludgate Hill. 





This day, fscp. 8vo, toned paper, cloth antique, 3s. 6d. 


Lays of the Pious Minstrels. Se- 
lected by J. B. H. New and Revised Edition. ; 
HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 





This day, 8vo, price Eighteenpence, 


Shakespeare’s Editors and Com- 


MENTATORS. By the Rey. W. R. : : 
bent of Old St. Parse Arrowsmith, Incum 


London : J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 


ee 


i John of 


RY and VINDICATION, 





England; a 


on the Original 


Wiitiam Cuapwics, of Arksey, Doncaster. 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 








D. NUTT'’S DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 


WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT, 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS SUPPLIED BY Post. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS. 








LONDON: 270 STRAND, W.C. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





All the best Books of the Season are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, 
and an ample Supply is provided of all the principal Forth- 
coming Books as they appear. 

First Class Subscription (for the Newest oe One Guinea per 
Annum, commencing at any date. 


Class B Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 


PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—_———__—- 


TOWN & VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 





Book Societies in direct communication with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are now established in nearly every Town 
and Village of the Kingdom. 

Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one 
Subscription, and obtain a constan succession of the best New 


Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 





Purchasers of Books for Public and Private Libraries, 
Merchants, Shipping Agents, intendi .- 3G and others, 
are invited to apply. for the REVISED LIST of Books with- 
drawn from MU ’S LIBRARY for SALE. 


This List contains more than One Thousand Books, of the 
Past and Previous Seasons, at the lowest Current Prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lurtep), 
New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office: 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Life :, its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Griypoy. 


The Publisher begs o announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above popular work in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly 
Parts. Parts I. to X. now ready. 

The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s, 6d.; 
half morocco, 12s.; morocco, lis. 

‘To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome boon, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.’—Sun. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand ; 


or, THe Hanp an InpEx oF NTAL DEVELOPMENT, accordin 
to MM. D’ Arpentieny and Desnarrouies. Illustrated with 
31 Drawings of Hands of Living Celebrities, and Hands 
Illustrative of National and Individual Characteristics and 
Peculiarities. By Ricuarp Bramisn, F.R.S., &c., Author of 
‘Lire or Sir M, 1. Brunet.’ 


London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Third Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Our Eternal Homes. 


*The feelings which prompted this book, and the spirit in 
which it was written, are worthy of all praise.’-—IJllustrated 
London News. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just Published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


Poems. By J. Greet. Dedicated 


by permission to Martin F. Tupper, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
London : F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, boards, price 1s. 6d. 


Hits: a Collection of the Best 


Tales contributed to ‘Temple Bar,’ ‘Once a Week,’ ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Journal,’ &c. By Lewis Hovau, M.A. With Two 
Illustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 


London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





ATCHARD & CO., BooxKsELLERS, BY 
ApporntMent, to H.R.H, rune PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Publishers. Bibles and Prayer Books. 

New Publications of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals. 
Books Bound. Libraries Arranged. 

Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S, 


307 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Next tue Royau Potyrecunic Institvrion. 








Single Subscription, One Guinea. 





Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 

Country Subscribers, Book Clu &c., from Two Guineas to 
any amount, according to the Supply required. 

Great Advantages are offered by this Library to Country Sub- 
scribers, in the large number of Volumes supplied at one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 
large numbers. 

The best French, German, and Italian books also added im- 
mediately on publication. 

All the Magazines and Reviews; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer 
Jahrbucher, &c. 

The Collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH and 
— Literature is large, and has been accumulating since 

‘ e 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from circula- 
pen | of Books of the past season, being clean and perfect copies 
of the most popular works of the day, at very uced prices, 
now ready. 

BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 


307 Recent Streer, W. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY. 


New and Secondhand ——— of many attractive and useful 
Works in History, Biography, Travels, Science, and Religion 
are now on Sale, at very greatly Reduced Prices. 


Catalogues gratis. 
BULL'S LIBRARY, 52 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. 
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The Magic Donato. 





Just published, post 8vo, gilt edges, price 5s. 
Mira, a Tale ; and other Poems. 
By B. Burrorp Raw ures. 


London: MURRAY & CO., 13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, price 5s., handsomely bound, 


Markham, and other Poems. 


By Cartton Wesse. 


MURRAY & CO., 13 Paternoster-row. 





TO RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 


Murray and Co.’s_ Book of 


INFORMATION for RAILWAY TRAVELLERSandRAIL- 
WAY OFFICIALS. Illustrated with Anecdotes, &c., by R. 
Bonn, Superintendent of the Great Western Railway Station, 
Newport. Will be ready early in April, Lem 1s. 6d. The vast 
amount of information contained in this k will render it a 
necessity to all persons journeying by rail, if they wish to 
save time and money. 


London: MURRAY & CO., 13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Manuals for the Many.—Garden- 


ing for the Many, 34.—Allotment Farming for the Many, 3d. 
—Bee-keeping for the Many, 4d.—Green-houses for the 
joe éd-—Ritchen Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Flower 
Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Fruit Gardening for the Many, 
4d.—Florist’s Flowers for the Many, 4d.—Poultry Book for 
the Many, 6d.—Window Gardening for the Many, 9d.— 
Muck for the Many 3d.—Rabbit Book, 6d.— Heating 
Manual, 6d.—Any of the above can be had post-free for an 


additional postage-stamp. 


London : 171 Fleet Street, B.C. ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 














The Magic Donkeys.—Roars of 


Laughter.—These Wonderful Animals go through their 
extraordinary evolutions daily, at 252 Strand, from 10 till 5, 
The pair sent post free for 14 stamps. The Magic Punch and 
Judy, with the Dog Toby, post free for 20 stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252 Strand. 


Lifelike 
Figures of the wonderful Donatoand ‘La Premiér Danseuse,’ 


which dance when placed on the ground without any visible 
aid, defying detection. The pair, post free, for 14 stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252 Strand. 
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BELLE 


BOYD. 





In one 8vo volume of 1,400 pages, with Engravings ; Fourth 
Edition, aveutly enlarged, 28s., 


Cooley’s Cyclopedia of Practical 


RECEIPTS and PROCESSES: Being a General Book of 
Reference for the Manufacturer, Tradesman, Amateur, and 
Heads of Families. 

From the * Times,’ Nov. 16, 1864. 

*A much improved edition. It has become a standard work, 
not only as a supplement to the pharmacopozias, but also as a 
book of reference in connexion with the arts, manufactures, 
and trades.’ ‘ 

JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 











Third Edition (revised for the year 1865), crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d., 


A Manual of Diet and Regimen 
for PHYSICIAN and PATIENT. By Horace Dope.t, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Dis- 
eases of the Chest. 


‘A very elaborate and carefully-compiled little book.’—The 
Laweet. 

‘ This very useful and concise work shows how health may be 
sustained as well as restored. It commends itself with great 
force to all classes; and we recommend it most cordially, in 
the broadest acceptation of the word, to all readers.—Social 
Science Review. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





BY P. H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 


Advice to a Wife on the Man- 


AGEMENT of HER OWN HEALTH ; and on the Treat- 
ment of some of the Complaints Incidental to Pregnancy, 
Labour, and Suckling. Vith an Introductory Chapter 
specially Addressed to a Young Wife. Sixth Edition, price 
2s. 6d. 


Advice to a Mother on the Man- 


AGEMENT of HER OFFSPRING, and on the Treat- 
ment of some of their more Urgent Diseases. Seventh 
Edition, price 2s, 6d. 

‘The value of this edition is increased by the circumstance 
that it has received corrections and additions suggested by Sir 
Charles Locock, who has also added to it various practical anno- 
tations.’—British Medical Journal. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





BY ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


Healthy Skin and Hair: Their 


PRESERVATION and MANAGEMENT. Sixth Edition, 
price 2s, 6d. 


On Food as a Means of Preven- 
TION of DISEASE. Price 2d., by post 3d. 


Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging 


LIFE. Sixth Thousand, price 2s. 6d. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s, 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps. 


Hunt on the Skin : a Guide to 


the Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 
Hair ; with Cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, No. 21a 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from’ the incurable 
class to the curable.’—Lancet. 


Londen : T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


The Artistic Anatomy of the 
HORSE. By B. Warexnovse Hawasins, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Twenty-four Illustrations. 


WINSOR & NEWTON; and all Booksellers and 
Artists’ Colourmen. 


London: 


Just published, Second Editions, price 3s. each, cloth, 


Our Soldiers ; or, Anecdotes of 


the Gallant Deeds of the British Afmy during the Reign of 
Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kivesron. 


Our Sailors; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. By the same Author. 


*,.* These volumes abundantly prove that both our officers and 
men have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as were 
dared and done of yore. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





This day is published, royal 8vo, cloth, 12s., 


East and West: a Diplomatic 


History of the Annexation of the Ionian Islands to the 
Kingdom of Greece, accompanied by a Translation of the 
y= exchanged between the Greek Government and 
its Plenipotentiary at London; and a Collection of the 
Principal Treaties, Conventions, and Protocols concernin 
the Ionian Islands and Greece, concluded between 1797 an 
1864. By Sreranos Xenos. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 








MARY AND FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. 
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CHARLES FELIX. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in One Vol., post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
THE NOTTING-HILL MYSTERY. 
Compiled by Cuartes Fetrx. Author of * Velvet Lawn,’ &c. 


London : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





NEW. NOVEL BY — OF ‘ST. KNIGHTON’S 
CEIVE.’ 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in One Vol., post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


DONNINGTON HALL: A Novel. By 
the Rev. F. Tatsor O’Donocuve, B.A., Author of ‘St, 
Knighton’s Keive,’ &c. 

London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY PROFESSOR 
YOUNG. 
Now ready, in One Vol., post 8vo, 6s. 6d., 
MODERN SCEPTICISM in Relation to 
MODERN SCIENCE, in reference to the Doctrines of 


Colenso, Huxley, Lyell, Darwin, &. By J. R. Younes, 
Author of ‘ Science Elucidative of Scripture,’ &c. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, Brook-street, W. 


MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 
Now ready, in fsep. 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth, 


THE HISTORY of a BIT of BREAD. 


Being Letters to a Child on the Life of Man and of Animals. 
By Jean Mace. Part I1.—ANIMALS. Translated from 
the French, and Edited by Mrs. Atrrep Garry, Author of 
* Parables from Nature,’ &c. 


Also, 
Part I.—MAN. Fscp. 8vo, 5s. [ Ready. 
London : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 


LEILA; OR, THE ISLAND. 
BY ANN FRASER TYTLER. 
Eighth Edition, fscp., cloth, 4s. 6d. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LEILA IN ENGLAND. 


A Continuation of Leila; or, the Island. 
Seventh Edition, fscp., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LEILA AT HOM E. 


A Sequel to ‘ Leila in England,’ 
Fourth Edition, fscep., cloth, 4s. 6d, 


MARY AND FLORENCE; OR, GRAVE 
AND GAY. 


Eleventh Edition, fscp., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Fifth Edition, fsep., cloth, 6s. 





From te @- + rterly Review. 


*.... These works are excelent. Miss Tytler’s writings are 
especially valuable for their religious spirit. She has takena 
just position between the Rationalism of the past generation 
and the Puritanism of the present; while the perfect nature 
and true art with which she sketches from juvenile life show 
»owers which might be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot 
»e better bestowed.’ 


London: HATCHARD & CO., 187 PICCADILLY. 
Booksellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


In One Volume, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
BROKEN LIGHTS: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT CONDITION AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Second Edition, with a New Preface. 


‘A remarkable book for any woman to have written, being 
calw, fair, and well-informed.’—Saturday Review. 


By 





TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 


THE LIFE OF A GREAT ENGINEER. 


Now ready, in One handsome Volume, 8vo, of 650 
trated with fine Portraits and numerous 
Engravings, price, in extra cloth, 24s. 
THE 
LIFE, TIMES, AND SCIENTIFIC LABOURS 
or 
EDWARD SOMERSET, SIXTH EARL AND SECOND 


MARQUIS OF WORCESTER: 


TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED A REPRINT OF HIS 
CENTURY OF INVENTIONS. 
WITH A COMMENTARY THEREON. 

By HENRY DIRCKS, Crvit Enorverr, &c., &c. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


A few oopies remain of the thirty copies printed on Large 
Paper, 1 vol. 4to, with India Proofs before the Letters of the 
Portraits, price £4 4s. : 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


I. ° 

’ 

THE EXETER-HALL LECTURES 
to YOUNG MEN. These Lectures are now being re- 
issued in a complete and wniform Series from the com- 
mencement (1845-6) to the presenttime. Each volume is 
well printed on good paper, handsomely bound in the 
Roxburghe style of binding, and embellished with a 
Portrait of a Patron or Friend of the Association. Vols. 
I. to VI. are now ready, price 4s. each ; or the whole 
Series (Twenty Vols.) may be subscribed for at once by a 
payment of Three Pounds. 


If. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of 


ELIZABETH, LAST DUCHESS of GORDON. By the 
Rey. A. Moopy Srvuart, Author of ‘The Three Marys,” 
*Capernaum,’ &c. Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


III. 


A MEMOIR of GENERAL STONE- 


WALL JACKSON. From Authentic Documents. By 
Ropert L. Dasney, D.D., Virginia. Edited by the 
Rev. W. CHALMERS. Vol. 1. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


IV 


THE LETTERS of RUTH BRYAN. 


Edited by the Author of ‘Handfuls of Purpose.’ Just 
published. Crown Svo, 5s. cloth. 


V. 
LAY SERMONS. By a MEMBER oF 


THE LEGISLATERE. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
VI. 
THE ROAD and RESTING PLACE. 


By Grace Pratr CHaLmers. Second Edition. 16mo, 
2s. cloth. 


VII. 


MEMORIALS of the REV. WILLIAM 


BULL, of Newport Pagnell: compiled chiefly from his 
own Letters and those of his Friends, Newton, Cowper, 
and Thornton, 1738—i814. By his Grandson, the Rev. 
Josiau BuLL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


VIII. 


SKETCHES from the LIFE of the 
REV. CHARLES SMITH BIRD, M.A, F.L.S8., Vicar of 
Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, and Chancellor of Lincoln 
Cathedral. By the Rev. CLaupe Smiru Brrp, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


IX. 


RIPE for the SICKLE; or, a Brief 


Day and a Bright Sunset; being Memorials of Ma- 
demoiselle Désiree Jallot, containing an Account of her 
Conversion from the Romish Church, her Dedication to. 
Missionary work, and her early Death. With a Preface 
by the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 16mo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


x. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: Is _ it 


Defensible? By Puitanper. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


XI. 


THE LIFE-BOAT. A Tale of Our 


Coast Heroes. A’ Book for Boys. By R. M. BALuantYne, 
Author of *Gaseoyne,’ &e. With Illustrations. Post 
8vo, 5s. cloth. Third Thousand, 


XII. 


A SECOND SERIES 
TRATIVE GATHERINGS for PREACHERS and 
TEACHERS. By the Rev. G. 8. Bowes, B.A. Small 
crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


of ILLUS- 


XIII. 
EFFIE’S FRIENDS: or, Chronicles 
of the Woods and Shore. A Tale. With Illustrations 


by Harry Rogers. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth gilt ; 5s. gilt edges. 


XIV. 


MELBOURNE HOUSE. A Tale. 


By the Author of ‘The Wide Wide World.’ With Co- 
loured Plates by J. D. Watson. Second Edition. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth antique. 


XV. 


CHRIST ALPHA and OMEGA 
the WORD of GOD. 3y the Rev. 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


in 
Joun CUMMING, 


XVI. 


LAND and SEA. By P. H. Gosssg, 


F.R.S. With llustrations. Small crown Svo, 5s. 


XVII. 


THE BIBLE MANUAL: An Exposi- 
tory and Practical Cc.mrentary on the Books of Scrip- 
ture, arranged in Chronological Urder ; forming a Hand- 
book of Biblical Elucidation, for the use of Families 
Schools, and Students of the Word of God. Translated 
from the German work edited ‘Sy the late Rev. Dr. T. C. 
Barth, of Calw, Wurtemburg. In one handsome im- 
—_ 8vo volume, upwards of 1,000 pp. Price 12s. 
cloth. 





London : JAMES NISBET & (€O., 21 Berners Sireet, W. 
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Fraser's Magazine for April. 
NO. CCCCXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTs : 
THE COURT OF ROME—its Parties and its Men. 
REGULARS AND VOLUNTEERS. 
A VISIT TO GENERAL BUTLER AND THE ARMY OF 
THE JAMES. Part I. se 
ILBERT RUGGE: A Tale. By the Author of ‘ rs 
bs » Chapters XXXIV.—XXXVII. 
THE EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES. 
NOOKS AND BYWAYS. By an Old Campaigner. 
THE AMULET; A Tale of Spanish California. Chapters X.— 
xi. | 
BRITISH. SEA-FISH, FISHERMEN, AND FISHERIES. 
By Astley H. Baldwin. 
“THE PARISH PRIEST. III. On Preaching. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





On Wednesday, March 29, will be published, 


Macmillan’s Magazine. No. 
LXVL (for APRIL, 1865), price One Shilling. 
ConTEntTs : 


4 L—THE DANGER OF WA WAR WITH AMERICA. By 
Professor 


1, Sane AN RIG SLAVE PRESERVE. 


BURTONS: A weer of 
tmeosiey, Author of‘ Aus 





clone. 
: No Answer. 


VIL_—_THE BERKELEYS: A Political Lesson. 


STRO TERS: A Chapter from the Social His- 
— Seek te Pun. By Tuomas Waiour, F.S.A. 


1X,—FISHERMEN—NOT OF GALILEE. 
X.—VINDICLE NAPOLEONIAN. By Epwarp Dicey. 
XI.—SONG OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 
In a few ae aa be ready, Vol. XI., handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 7s. 
In the MAY Sumber r, being the First of Vol. XIL., will com- 


NEW he Author of ‘ The Heir of Red- 
Ew eToRy, by CRADOCK NOWELL.’ By 


PD. to be Continued Monthly. 
dina: « & CO., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 





On Wednesday, 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 64, 


The Cornhill Magazine, 


FOR APRIL. 


# 
With filustrations by Groncr H. Tuomas and Grorce 
Du Mavnirr, 
CosTents : 


Peuapate. (ith an Illustration.) 
Boox tHe Tarren—continued. 


Cnarrer ITI.—The Claims of Society. 
IV.—The March of Events. 


ALGIERS, 1365. 
WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. 


an Illustration.) 
Cuarrer XXIV.—Mrs. Gibson's Little Dinner. 
XXV.—Hollingford in Bustle. 

» XXVI.—A Charity Ball. 

HEARTS OF OAK. 

THE DEVILS OF MORZINE. 

MISOGYNY. 

SHOP. 

JULIUS CASAR. 

A REMINISCENCE OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. By a 

Protestant. 


SMITH, ELDER, a CO,, 65 > © eee 








Journal of the Statistical Siciéty 
For MARCH, Vol. XXVIII., PART L., price 3s. 6d. 
Conrents : . 
I, E.CHADWICK—COTTON MANUFACTURES OF 
ENGLAND (Opening Address at York). 
Il. BLAKELY—PROGRESS OF THE COLONIES. 
til. HEYWOOD—MODERN SUBJECTS OF SCHOOL 
STUDIES. 
IV. SARGANT—INCONSISTENCIES OF THE ENGLISH 
CENSUS. 
y. DR. W. FARR—ALLEGED INACCURACIES OF THE 
ENGLISH CENSUS. 


VI. MANN—PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SERVICE OF INDIA. 


MISCELLANEA AND QUARTERLY TABLES. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


LONDON ‘HURCH 


AND THE CIVIL 





REVIEW CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 
Tur Lauper, Pores Taformatfen as out Special Commissioners 


on as to the working and efficiency 
minations throughout 


and Wales andl’ and to into their infl 
: ve UW 
moa and Wale snd to nae nto tr repectre intense 
ee be commenced on Saturday April, and con- 
fax Loxnox Review, price 4d., 
s. price Stamped 5d. Annual sub- 
Office, 11 Southampton Street, Strand. 





(With 








THE PEOPLE'S PICKWICK. 


Messrs. CHapmMan asp Hatt beg to announce 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION 


OF 


THE WORKS 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH; 


COMMENCING WITH 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Volume One on March the 30th. 





193 PICCADILLY. 


THE 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 


APRIL 1, 1865. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ConTENTS : 





I. MUTABILITY. By Ceciz Brake. 
Il. THE SWALLOWS. A Poem. From Berancer. 
Ill. TROUBLE AT THORNHILL. By the Author of 
* Martin Tobin.’ 
Chap. I1V.—Acting the Good Samaritan to a 
Burglar. 
Chap. V.—How’s the Leg. 
Chap. V1I.—The Last of a Bad Debt. 
IV. THE COMMON-SENSE OF MARRIAGE SETTLE- 
MENTS. 
V. SEMPER FIDELIS. A Poem. By Acnes Sronenewer. 
Vl. THE WARDEN OF SAINT BRIAVELS. A Legend 
of Tintern Abbey. By Wiixiiam Giipert, Author of 
* De Profundis.’ 
Chap. IX.—A Mysterious Appearance. 
Chap. X.—The Course of True Love never did 
Run Smooth. 
Vil. A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SERVANTS. 
Vill. AMONG THE BLACK BOYS. By Lvcy Anna Epcoar 
IX. SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
The Female Franchise in Australia. 
Meeting of Ladies at London House. 
The Queen’s Institute. 
Examination for Girls, 


X. LITERATURE. 


London: EMILY FAITHFULL, 


Printer and Publisher in Ordinary t Her Majesty, Princes 
Street, Hanover Square, and 83a Farringdon Street. 





O11 Marc’ 3 st. 


The Dublin Review, No. VIII. 


(New Series). 


ConrTentTs : 
MEMORIAL OF HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
I. POLITICAL SOCIETY AND THE SOURCE OF 
POWER. 
Il. RECENT IRISH POETS: LADY WILDE, MR. 
SAMUEL FERGUSON, MR. AUBREY DE VERE, 
MR. WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
III. CAUSES AND PROSPECTS OF THE WAR IN 
AMERICA. 
{[V. MGR. THEINER’S MATERIALS OF 
HISTORY IN THE VATICAN LIBRARY. 
Vv. CONSALVT’S MEMOIRS, AND THE CONCORDAT 
WITH NAPOLEON I. 
VI. WANTED, A POLICY FOR IRELAND. 
Vil. WHAT IS THE TRUE SENSE OF 
ENCYCLICAL AND SYLLABUS? 

VIII, TEXT AND TRANSLATION OF THE ENCYCLICAu 
AND SYLLABUS, REVISED BY THE @FFICIAL 
ROMAN EDITION. 

1X. NOTICES OF BOOKS: the Academia Papers, the 
Convention and Encylical, by the Bishop of Orleans; 
the Emperor Napoleon’s ‘ Life of Ceesar ;’ Lord Derby’s 
* Homer,’ etc., etc. 

X. CHRONICLEOF FOREIGN EVENTSOFCATHOLIC 
INTEREST. 


BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17 Fertmge Street. 


IRISH 


THE 


London: 


This < is published, No. 1, price 6d. 
Subscription 5s, per annum, post free. 


TRUBNER’S AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL 


Literary Record. 


A Mowruty Reorster of the most important works published 
in North and South as in India, China, and tite British 
Colonies. With Ovcasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Falco and Russian Books 


London: TRUBNEB & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 
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The Englishman’s Magazine 


OF LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART; 
For APRIL, 1866, price 1s. 
Contents : 


I.—PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 
IL—‘ ART THOU A KING THEN ? 
IIl.—_THE TWO SISTERS OF ST. CLARE 
IV. te EQUIPAGE,. By the Author of ‘The Gentle 


Il. On a Wedding-Ring. 
V.—ON THE EARTH AS A HABITATION. By Pro- 
fessor D. T. Anstep, M.A., F.R.S, 
II. Temperature. 
VI.—INSPIRATION. a 
VII.—JOHN LEECH. ~* 
VIII.—THE OBSOLETE PHRASEQLOGY 
. SPEARE. By C. Mansrietp Aoiesy, 
IX.—_SOME MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By the Author of ‘ Memorials of Westminster.’ Intro- 
ductory. 
X.—THREE YEARS IN THE INQUISITION AT LISBON 
N THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. In Three 


+ 


ie, v4," 


OF SHAKE- 
L.D. 


Parts. 
II. The Imprisonment. 
XI.—‘ WITH THE WILD BEASTS.’ 


XIL.—THINGS NEWeAND OLD’ By the Eprror. 
The, Lord’s Prayer. Part II. 


RIVINGTONS, ‘London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








THE NEW SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL. 
Now ready, price Sixpence, No. 2 of 


The Scientific Review, 
AND JOURNAL OF THE INVENTORS’ INSTITUTE. 














ConTENtTs : 

| CHINESE MAGIC MIRRORS. With Observations by Sir 
D. Brewster. 

RAILWAYS. By W. Brinces Apams. poe 

METROPOLITAN RAILWAY LOCOMOTION. 

DISTINCTION OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES BY MEANS 
OF THEIR OPTICAL PROPERTIES. 

PROGRESS OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE AND MANUFAC- 
TURES. MEMORANDA. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

TUBULAR DRAINAGE: ITS INFLUENCE UPON THE 
UTILIZATION OF TOWN SEWAGE. 

REVIEWS. 

THE INVENTORS’ INSTITUTE. 

THE DIOPTRIC LIGHT. 

PATENT LAW REFORM. 


Advertisements must be sent to the Office of ‘Tur Screwtiric 
Review,’ La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, on or before the 
20th of each month. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London, E.C. 


The Hidden Sin : a New Novel. 


See the Day or Resr. No. 1, nowready. Price One Penny 
Weekly. Monthly Parts 6d, 


My First Patient: a New Tale. 


See the Day or Rest. No.1, now ready. Price One Penny 
Weekly. Monthly Parts 6d.” 


Word Lore: a New Essay. See 


the Day or Rest. No. 1, now ready. Price One Penny 
Weekly. Monthly Parts 6d. 


Errors of Justice : a Remarkable 


Trial. See the Day or Resr. a 1, now ready. Price One 
Penny Weekly. Monthly Parts 


Amongst Old Bohs : a New 


Price 





wren. See the Day or Rest. No. 1, now ready. 
One Penny Weekly. Monthly Parts 6d 

University Education : a New 
Dialogue. See the Day or Rest, No.1, now ready. Price 
One Penny Weekly. gms Parts 6d. 

The Whisperi ng ( Gallery : a New 
Gossip on faa —— Siertenay and ings in General. 


See the Day or Resr. No.1, now ready Price One Penny. 
London: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, 158 Fleet Street. 





NEW CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


On March 29 will be published the First Number of a new 
Monthly Shilling Magazine, to be cal led, 


The Watch-Tower. 


ConrTeNTs: 


I, GETHSEMANE. By the Rev. Care: Motyyevx, B.A. 
Il, CHARLIE. A Poem. With an Illustration. 
Ill. THINGS NOT WORTHY. 
IV. BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 
No. I.—The Magdalen Hospital. 


Vv. THE INFLUENCE OF GAOL CHAPLAINS. By the 
Rev. C. B. Grson, M-R.1.A., late Chaplain in the 


Convict Service. 
VI. HEAVEN OUR HOME. 
VIL. THROUGH. THE FURNACE. With an Illustration. 
_ I.—When we were Children. 
I1.—Our Cousin. 
~ ” I11.—* Is it well to wish Thee Happy ?” 
. ECCENTRICITY. 
IX. MR. GLADSTONE AS AN HYMNOLOGIST. 
X. OUTDOOR CLERICAL AMUSEMENT. 
XI. AGNUS DEI. Poem. 
XIl. AT SOU KENSINGTON, 
XIII. HELEN CARR. 
XIV. HAPPINESS. Poem. 


Illustrated. Monthly. One Shilling. 
Office, 158 Fleet Street, London. 
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